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“Hark! that rustle of a dress, 
Stiff with lavish costliness! 
Here comes one whose cheek would flush 
But to have her garments brush 
*Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the weary ’broidery in! 
Bending backward from her toil, 
Lest her tears the silk might soil, 
And, in midnight’s chill and murk, 
Stitched her life into the work ; 
Shaping, from her bitter thought, 
Heart’s-ease and forget-me-not ; 
Satirizing her despair 
With the emblems woven there.’’—LoweE tu. 


Ha tr buried in the velvet cushions of one of the 
luxurious arm-chairs of an apartment, furnished 
with a magnificence an Eastern sultana might envy, 
sat an elderly lady, habited in a costly and most 
elaborate undress. Her face had been fair to look 
upon; but, by long practice in the fashionable art 
of concealing all expression, she had succeeded in 
wiping out from her features everything of the kind, 
save one of cat-like distrust and haughty self- 
conceit. 

Listlessly reclining upon a yielding lounge was a 
young lady of seventeen or eighteen, with a set of 
features most rarely and wonderfully beautiful. 
Suill, with face and form of perfect symmetry, the 
long lashes of those usually downcast eyes could 
not conceal, in their occasional over-bright flashes, 
the pride and discontent of a heart warring with it- 
self; also in the pettish curl of her faultless lip, and 
in the haughty arching of her exquisitely penciled 
brows, could you read the same. 

Beautiful as had been the mother, and as was 
Bertha, her favorite daughter, no one for an instant 
could accuse the eldest daughter, Caroline, of being 
even good-looking. Hopelessly homely, her face 
expressed most plainly that she had never forgiven 
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either father or mother for her ill looks, nor her 
sister for being so favored. 

Like a stray sunbeam in a scowling picture was 
the presence, in that family gronp, of Clarice, the 
youngest daughter. If she was pretty, she did not 
know it. Her delight lay, not in herself, but in her 
tame birds and squirrels ; in Strauss’ and Labitzky’s 
waltzes—which she was forever playing; in danc- 
ing fancy dances; and in diffusing the warmth and 
joy of her own sunny temper among the ever-con- 
tending members of her family. 

‘Clarice, do stop that intolerable drumming on 
the piano! I wish to read something to mother.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, sister Caroline ; for 
my fingers fairly ache with that last grand attempt,”’ 
replied Clarice, waltzing, with the lightness of a 
fairy, across the spacious room, her voice softly 
echoing the air she had just been playing. 

** You might as well be a humming-top, and done 
with it, such a whirling and buzzing as you keep 
up aad 

‘« What were you going to read to me, Caroline ?”’ 
said Mrs. Winslow. 

‘An announcement of the death and failure of 
Mr. Walter Lee.”’ 

“Of Walter Lee! 
Walter Lee?” 

“I think I spoke sufficiently plain for you to un- 
derstand the name.” 

“ Walter Lee! How shocking! 
die?” 

“Very snddenly, last evening ; and the paragraph 
states thut his death was most probably occasioned 
by the startling announcement of the failure of the 
house in which all his property was invested.” 

“TI suppose his widow and daughter will look to 
us now for their support,” said the hitherto silent 
Bertha. 


Caroline, did you say of 


When did he 
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“Do tell me, Bertha Winslow, if you have 
aroused yourself sufficiently to make such a wise 
remark ¢’’ sneered Caroline. “1 thought you had 
been fast asleep ever since breakfast. All1 can say 
is, if yow suppose that, J suppose Walter Lee’s 
widow and daughter will not be so weak as to im- 
agine they have a claim upon ws merely because 
Mrs. Lee happens to be the sister of my father.”’ 

“Ruth Lee has many accomplishments. She 
will doubtless conclude to maintain herself and her 
mother by her own industry,” said Mrs. Winslow. 

“TI do not recognize any claim they have upon 
us,” persisted Caroline. “If people are careless in 
business, it is no reason they should expect to de- 
pend on those who are more prudent.” 

At the first word that announced her uncle’s 
death, had Clarice left the room, and, with her 
school-bonnet and shawl in her hand, was she hur- 
rying through the streets to her uncle’s dwelling. 

The closed shutters and the crape at the door 
told too plainly the sad tale within. 

“I knew you would come to us in our affliction, 
dear Clarice,’’ said Ruth Lee, as the warm-hearted 
girl stole into the room where the mourners were 
sitting, and threw herself weeping on Ruth’s bosom. 
“Oh, Clarice, may such a bitter grief as is now 
breaking my heart-strings never come upon you!”’ 

Ruth paused, for the vision of her uncle Wins- 
low, her cousin Clarice’s father, her own dear mo- 
ther’s brother, passed before her—a vision of a 
stern, cold, cruel-hearted man, who neither asked 
for nor accepted love from those nearest him; and 
she felt that, if he were to die, Clarice’s loss could 
not compare with hers. And then arose to her 
mind the image of a man with a child’s simplicity 
of heart, with a woman’s tenderness, and a noble- 
ness of nature that was Godlike in its uprightness 
and truth. The irreparable weight of her bereave- 
ment once more overpowered her, and the tears 
she shed seemed like tears of blood wrung from her 
heart. 

The hard, uncompromising truth at length stared 
the widow and orphan in the face. They were 
beggars. All was swept from them, to the very 
home in which they had lived so happily. With a 
strength of purpose scarcely belonging to her years, 
Ruth Lee aroused herself from her grief, and set 
herself seriously to planning what had best be done. 
She could not look for much help from her mother, 
for her health, never very good, seemed so broken 
down by her affliction that Ruth began to fear she 
might lose her also. 

‘To-morrow, dear Ruth, we must leave the 
home where we have seen so much joy. Strangers 
will reap the fruits of your dear father’s taste and 
judgment in planning and executing this comfortable 
and elegant abode. But what shall we do? Shall 
we accept brother Richard’s invitation to make a 
home with him ?’”’ 

“And be looked upon by his parsimonious wife 
as dependents and in the way! No, dearest mo- 
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no one but myself for our support. I have found 
two pleasant little rooms down town that | can get 
for a mere song.”’ 

“ Yes, but that song must be paid; and wnat 
with, dear Ruth ?” 

«“By myself. 
dresses.”’ 

“ Ruth!” 

“T always had a handy way with my scissors 
and needle,’’ continued Ruth, with a steady voice, 
but with a cheek more and more pele 

“ You be a dressmaker !” 

«« Why not, dearest mother? It is an honest em- 
ployment.” 

“But you play and sing so beautifully! If you 
must do something, why not teach music ?”’ 

“Who would learn of me, dear mother? To 
whom could I apply, or would I apply, for patron- 
age? All our friends, even our relations, have 
shown how little they expect to do for us, or sym- 
pathize with us, by keeping almost entirely aloof 
from us. Then, I doubt my own proficiency too 
much to put myself before the world as a music 
teacher. Besides, we have no home suitable to 
bring pupils into.”’ 

‘ But a situation in some school, my child ?” 

‘* Would take me from you too much during the 
day. No, dearest mother, I have thought of all, of 
everything, and can see nothing else for me to do. 
Besides, I have partially engaged some work for 
néxt week. Aunt Winslow paid us another stately 
visit while you were lying down this aflernoon, and, 
without making any offer of assistance—which, God 
forgive me! if she had,I should zot have accepted 
—she seemed very desirous to know our plans for 
the future. I told ber my plan, and she remarked, 
in a very patronizing way, that it was a very judi- 
cious one, and that Bertha had several new dresses 
to be made, and that [ might try my hand at one 
next week.’’ 

The next weex found Ruth and her mother set- 
tled in their narrow quarters. Ruth made the dress, 
and it was pronounced a “fit;’’ and soon she had 
more ‘custom’’ than she could well manage. The 
very fashionable persons who had, since her change 
in fortune, declined recognizing her as an acquaint- 
ance, were glad to avail themselves of her unde- 
niable skill. To her taste and ingenuity there 
seemed no limit; and, as she always kept her pro- 
mises, cost her what sleepless hours they might, she 
soon found herself able to place before her mother 
many of those little comforts to which she had been 
accustomed, and which her frail health demanded 

And now, in the elegant mansion of the Wins- 
lows, all was bustle and preparation. An unlooked- 
for piece of good fortune had befallen them. The 
plain Caroline had actually received an offer, not- 
withstanding the oft-repeated predictions of her mo- 
ther and sister to the contrary. It was also a 
“highly advantageous offer,” as Mrs. Winslow, 
with much satisfactior, told her friends. 

The happy bridegroom m prospective was @ 
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crusty old bachelor, worth his weight in gold, who 
never till now had found a woman sufficiently ill- 
favored to justify him in proposing to her the 
question matrimonial. He hud taken a life-long 
prejudice to pretty women. ‘ They are all vain,’’ 
he said, “and love themselves and every one else 
better than they do their own lawful husbands. 
And, from being flattered all their lives, they get to 
think themselves better able to judge of everything 
than any one else can for them.” 

All was preparation. The down-stairs was unin- 
habitable with painters and upholsterers, and the 
up-stairs was in as much turmoil with sewing-girls 
and satins, linens, laces, and lady friends; for there 
was to be such a grand wedding as had never been 
known. 

Tired with the confusion, Mr. Winslow found 
fault with everything ; but, as he had always found 
fault with everything, he was not much heeded. 
As he lived mostly in his counting-room, or at his 
club, the mother and daughters had all pretty much 
their own way. 

‘Tt is all the time what will be most becoming to 
the bride! What the bridesmaid is to wear is not 
of the least consequence,”’ said Bertha, in a pet. 

«IT thought your evening’s dress was chosen, and 
that you had decided Ruth Lee should make it,” 
replied the bride elect. 

«« The carriage is never at my disposal; it is al- 
ways engaged in the execution of your commis- 
sions. Ruth Lee, you know, never leaves her 
home to fit dresses.” 

“ You can have the carriage this afternoon, Ber- 
tha,”’ said Mrs. Winslow, who, if her proud heart 
loved anything, it was her haughty, beautiful 
Bertha. 

“ Much as I dislike that sanctimonious, patient 
little Ruth Lee, she must make my dress; for no 
one else can give it such a graceful fitas she.” + 

« You have never tried Miss Pinchem,”’ observed 
Caroline. 

“T have no need of padding,” retorted Bertha. 
« You would be glad to employ Ruth Lee yourself, 
only that she professes to be too honest to interfere 
with nature.”’ 

“I fear this Ruth Lee has very little custom, 
then,’’ remarked a lady visitor. 

“She makes all my dresses, and also those of 
many of my friends,’’ replied Bertha. 

‘Dear mamma, let me go with Bertha this afier- 
noon,” implored Clarice. “This once let Cousin 
Ruth make my’’—— 

«Not till you have done with that foolish habit 
of calling her cousin,” replied Mrs. Winslow, in a 
stern voice. 

The lady friend found occasion soon to depart, 
anxious to lighten her heart of the news, with which, 
until then, she was unacquainted, that the Wins- 
lows had low connections who were mantuamakers, 
&c., of whom they were ashamed. > 

Ruth and her mother had retired so quietly from 








paratively few either knew of or cared for their 
whereabouts. 

A stately carriage had just driven from the hum- 
ble home of Ruth Lee. 

Standing beside the table in the same attitude 
which she had assumed some moments before, after 
she had closed the door upon her haughty cousin, 
Ruth Lee seemed struggling with herself to restrain 
some powerful emotion that was working within 
her. At the sound of her mother’s step within, 
Ruth gathered up the folds of the costly fabric that 
was piled upon the table, and, throwing it over her 
arm, she held it up as though admiring its beautiful 
texture, but really to conceal the heaviness of her 
own heart. 

In a moment or two after, her mother entered the 
room, and Ruth tried to smile as she showed her 
the material for her cousin’s dress; but it was a 
dim smile, and Mrs. Lee saw that it was more full 
of tears than joy. 

“ Did you fit Bertha this afternoon, dear Ruth?” 

“ T have her patterns, dear mother, and she is to 
call to-morrow afternoon to try on her dress.”’ 

“ But what is it, my child, that has gone wrong 
with you? It is something more than usual, I 
know. Do nct conceal anything from me. Let me 
share everything that comes near you.”’ 

With that, as though she could no longer restrain 
her feelings, Ruth sank into an armchair near by, 
and gave way to a resistless passion of tears. 
Checking herself, afier a few minutes, she ex- 
claimed— 

‘“« Forgive me, dearest mother ; I am very wrong 
to distress you so cruelly. But she was so proud, 
and cold, and distant, and imperative; she, who 
used to be my schoolmate—she, who used to be my 
cousin! And then it was more a remark she 
made’’—— 

«“ What was it, my child? Don’t hesitate. Tell 
me what she said.”’ 

“It was only that she did not see how I found 
time to read sweh books. I had been reading ‘ Jane 
Eyre.’ It was more the tone than her words. But, 
dear mother, it is nothing.”’ 

«‘ Nothing that you should be so hurt ?—you, who 
are all goodness ?”’ 

«“ But, dear mother, her heart has never been 
softened by grief. Her life has been one of unin- 
terrupted pleasure. Nothing, dear mother, like 
suffering softens the heart to others’ misfortunes.” 

«“ My poor Ruth !” 

« Poor, dearest mother ! 
love ?” 

“You have it all, my child. But did I not tell 
you that Lincoln Raymond had returned? Lieute- 
nant Raymond now. He used to be a favorite with 
you, I remember.” . 

That «sed to be’’—that, or some recollection 
of the bygone—set Ruth off again, and she sobbed 
as though her heart would break. 

‘* Dearest mother, I am very foolish and nervous 
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before I spoil this half-finished dress. Now tell me 
when he returned, and how you heard of it.” 

««T read the announcement of the arrival of the 
ship in which he sailed, in this morning’s paper. 
His name was very flatteringly mentioned among 
the list of officers.’’ 

Ruth suppressed a sigh that arose to her lips, and 
the tears that would come to her eyes, and went on 
quietly stitching at the dress on which she had been 
at work all day. 

“ Welcome home, Lieutenant Raymond!” said 

Bertha Winslow, advancing, in her most graceful 
manner, and with her brightest smile, to meet that 
gentleman, as he was ushered into the drawing- 
room. 
Clarice stopped in the midst of a waltz just new 
from Germany, and ran forward to shake hands 
with Raymond, without stopping to think whether 
she did so gracefully or no. Her smile was very 
bright, for it came from her heart. Lincoln Ray- 
mond had been very intimate with the two families ; 
but report gave him to Ruth Lee, and report said 
that Bertha, with all her beauty, was very jealous 
of her cousin Ruth. 

Bertha had never seemed so beautiful; she spar- 
kled all over; and you could not tell, for the life of 
you, which fiashed the brighter, her words or her 
eyes. Raymond seemed, for the moment at least, 
completely bewitched. 

Clarice did not seem to like the way things were 
turning, and she recalled some bygone, in which 
Ruth Lee had been the heroine. Raymond’s man- 
ner changed at once. 

««T have been looking the city over for her,” said 
he; “and hear but sad news of the family. Mr. 
Lee dead, having died insolvent also. Pray, Miss 
Winslow, where have Mrs. and Miss Lee re- 
moved ?”’ 

“Oh, did you not know?” replied Bertha. quick- 
ly; “they went out west to some near relations of 
Uncle Walter’s.” 

“Why, Bertha!” exclaimed Clarice. But Ber- 
tha gave her sister « look that, for the time at feast, 
silenced her. 

Lincoln Raymond was so thoughtfully studying 
the pattern of the carpet, that he neither heard the 
exclamation of Clarice, nor saw her sister’s look. 

« Out west. How far out west, Miss Winslow? 
‘Out west’ is a very large country.” 

«Somewhere in Iowa, near Prairie du Chien; 
on the opposite side of the Mississippi, of course.” 

‘So far as that !”’ said Raymond, in a disappoint- 
ed voice. 

Clarice left the room, looking as though she were 
in a high fever, and Bertha very adroitly changed 
the conversation. She said many enchanting things ; 
but Raymond seemed thoughtful and absent, aud 
soon after took his leave ; not, however, until Ber- 
tha had made him promise to call the next morning 
and walk to church with her. 

“ Ruth, my child, 1 do not feel well enough to 
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leave the house tn1s morning. You will have to go 
to church without me.”’ 

‘<1 had thought to go to our old church this morn- 
ing, dear mother. I have not been there since we 
moved here, so far out of the way.’ 

“Is it not too great a distance for you to walk, 
my dear child ?”’ 

“I think not, dear mother.” 

Ruth had dressed herself with uncommon care 
that morning, although she would not have acknow- 
ledged even to herself the reason. As she neared 
the church, she felt as though she were almost 
guilty of some wrong—as though she had deceived 
her kind, good mother, in not confessing her real 
motive for not going to the place of worship they 
were of late attending. A soft blush stole over her 
sweet face, as she confessed to herself that there 
could be no harm in wishing to see him once more, 
just once more, to see if the last year and a half 
had changed his looks any. 

The chureh was situated in the most fashionable 
part of the city, and the most fashionable people of 
the city attended it. For in religion, or its outward 
manifestation, as in all things else, there ‘s the same 
spirit of exclusiveness that strives to bar the door 
to the “vulgar mass,”’ and admit only those who 
possess the golden key to its entrance. The many 
familiar faces which she had not seen until now for 
nearly a year, filled Ruth’s heart with sadness as 
she stole softly up the side aisle, and quietly seated 
herself in one of the wall pews. 

There, in the broad aisle, near the pulpit, was her 
own well-remembered pew, now occupied by stran- 
gers, and, near it, that of her aunt Winslow’s, vel- 
vet-lined and velvet-cushioned. No one was in it 
but Bertha and—how the hot blood poured from her 
heart and burned upon her pale cheeks, when she 
saw once more his handsome face! She averted 
her own instantly, and, for a few moments, she 
thought she was going to faint ; but tears came into 
her eyes, and she turned herself to the wall, and 
poured her heart out in bitter, silent tears. 

She thought of the difference that mow was be- 
tween them, and magnified the difference until it 
seemed to her that he must spurn her as the dust 
under his feet. She had never felt until now her 
position so degraded, ngr her employment so mean. 
A feeling of independence, and the strong desire to 
make her mother comfortable, had hitherto sup 
ported her. But now she almost hated herself for 
having undertaken anything that severed herself so 
utterly from the life to which she had been accus- 
tomed. Then the strange, unnatural state ot socie- 
ty, and its self-imposed laws, rose to her mind. A 
panorama of her former numerous acquaintances, 
who had been hand in glove with her, but who now, 
when she met them in the street, either pretended 
not to see her, or unfeelingly cut her, arose before 
her, until, to her dizzy mind, it seemed as though 
she were really less worthy of esteem since she 
had undertaken that hateful employment. She 
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thought of her weary, toiling days, days of toil that 
ofien extended deep into the night, and she felt that 
she and her mother had better accepted the in- 
vitation of her uncle Richard, or done anything 
than what she was now doing. Such a loath- 
mg for that weary, weary toil, and its endless 
privations, came over her, as made her heart sick 
and sink within her. 

The services of the church went on, meantime, 
and Ruth alone, and in her sorrow, seemed to read 
the hearts of those present. And very few were 
there who were sincere in the prayers their lips 
uttered. The responses of most of those gayly- 
dressed worshipers of mammon were spoken with 
a ready lip, but with a thoughtless heart and wan- 
dering eye. 

Ruth felt sickened to the very soul with the sad 
thoughts that crowded through her mind; and then 
that such thoughts, to the exclusion of those more 
suited to the place and day, had taken possession of 
her, filled her with the keenest remorse. With a 
strong effurt, she banished them from her mind, 
and, with a devout and penitent heart, she followed 
the remainder of the service, not once daring to 
trust her eyes in the direction of her cousin and 
Lincoln Raymond. 

In the churchyard, just as she was going out of 
the gate, a voice close behind her, that made her 
very soul stand still, remarked— 

“Do you know, Miss Winslow, that just now, as 
we left the church, I caught a glimpse of a face so 
like Ruth Lee’s that it seemed to belong to her very 
self? I have been looking in vain for the same face 
under every bonnet around ever since.”’ 

‘¢Resemblances are very common,”’ said the 
voice of her cousin Bertha. ‘ But it could not, of 
course, have been Ruth Lee, unless they have car- 
ried balloon-making in Iowa to a greater degree of 
perfection than they have with us.’ 

Ruth heard, a» in a dream, and glided on, reach- 

ing her home at last, worn out both in mind and 
body. 
‘* My darling Ruth, what is it? You are as pale 
as your own white dress, and you tremble like a 
frightened bird. What has disturbed my precious 
child?” 

Ruth threw herself on her mother’s bosom, and 
gave way to her feelings in a flood of tears. She 
had restrained herself so long that now the sympa- 
thizing voice of her mother unlocked the tear-gates 
of her heart. 

‘Oh, mother, I know I am weak and wrong ; 
but, when I am able, I will tell you what troubles 
me.”’ 

‘¢ My dear child,” said Mrs. Lee, when Ruth had 
made a clean breast, and told ber alé that oppressed 
her heart, ail she had thought and felt that day— 
‘‘ my dear child, have patience: all will yet be right 
and well; evil may prosper for a time, but truth 
must prevail, goodness must meet its own reward. 
You can see what is the design of your cousin Ber- 
tha, but she will outwit herself. 1t would be too 
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great a wrong that one so artful and truthiess as she 
should be the wife of one so pure and noble-minded 
as Lincoln Raymond.” 

«But, mother’? —— 

« Now your good heart is seeking to excuse her. 
I can read it in your face. Well, it is better so 
Charity comes from God; and, of all God’s pre- 
cious gifts, it is the one least in use.”’ 

Day after day passed on, and Bertha Winslow 
laid her snares more and more closely around her 
victim, until, blinded by their artificial glitter, he 
seemed ready to fall into their artful meshes. Her 
eyes were very bright, and the most dazzling red 
burned upon her cheeks; her voice was very soft, 
and the touch of her hand, as it met his, vibrated 
through every fibre of his being, so full of electricity 
was it; for, oh! she loved him with all the intens- 
ity and fire of her nature. It might have been 
well—it might have been, if he could, by little and 
little, have influenced her naturally noble spirit 
back to its original simplicity and truth ; but, though 
young in years, she had grown so old in the ways 
of the world that she would have been more likely 
to influence him, through an unholy love, to the 
destruction of his own purest and loftiest feelings. 

Day after day passed on, each day leaving Ruth 
Lee more weary and pale from her endless toil. 
Every few days would bring her some fresh rumor 
of the growing intimacy of her cousin Bertha and 
Lincoln Raymond. Her whilom companions, who 
made her now feel herself to be their servant, 
seemed to take peculiar delight in telling her the 
welcome news, probably from sympathy for her, 
knowing she and Raymond used to be so much to- 
gether. 

One such had just gone, when a carriage drove 
up rapidly, and, in a moment, Clarice came bound- 
ing into the room where Ruth was. 

“ Oh, Cousin Ruth,” said she, throwing her arms 
lovingly around her, “how glad I am to see you 
once more! And, oh! | have something to tell you 
to which you must listen at once.” 

“ What is it, my dearest cousin? I am all atten- 
tion.”’ 

* Oh, it is a masquerade! Will it not be delight- 
ful? A real masquerade—a private one—no one is 
to know about it; for, you know, it is against the 
law. Mrs. Sumner is going to have it. It is to be 
at her house, which, you know, is nearly an acre 
large ; so we will not want for room. She ts going 
to have everything in style. The whole house is 
to be thrown open to the guests. I am going in the 
character of a tambourine dancer and fortune-teller, 
and you are to make my dress. I teazed mamma 
so hard that, for this once, she consented. But you 
need not put much work on it ; make it as slightly as 
you can, so that it will hold together for one even- 
ing; and you need not mind the stitches, for no one 
will see them. Here is a complete Persian cos- 
tume,”’ continued Clarice, opening a bundle. «It 
is of the richest materials, for I chose them myself, 
and ordered the dress to be made after this pattern. 
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See, is it not beautiful? It will be the most becom- 
ing dress you could wear. You may have to take 
in the seams of the tunic a little, to fit your slender 
waist; the skirts, I think, will be just the right 
length. And here are the little shoes — number 
three: you see I remember your number. And 
here is the mask to tie over your sweet face, and” — 

“ Dearest Clarice, what are you talking about? 
Not, surely, of my going to this’ —— 

“ Now, do not say a word, for I see the mo upon 
your lips. I have set my heart upon it. No one 
will know you. Your mask will shield you, and 
you can see everything and everybody, and enjoy 
the brilliant scene, and mingle with it, without any 
person even suspecting who you are.” 

It will be very, very pleasant certainly ; but”’— 

“* There are to be no buts. Mrs. Sumner and I 
have arranged it all. There is your ticket; and 
Mrs. Sumner is going to send a coach for you at 
eight o'clock this night week. She has always felt 
kindly towards you; but, to keep peace with her 
family, has seemed to give you up.’’ 

« Bat the dress, dear Clarice’’—— 

“Never mind the dress; it is a present from 
Mrs. Sumner. Now, don’t look proud. We must 
not be too independent in this world, but do as we 
would be done by, and accept favors from others, 
when sincercly given, as we would give them, 
lovingly, and in the spirit of trust. Ob, there is so 
little of that spirit in this wicked world!” 

«My dearest Clarice, where did you learn so 
much of that true spirit of Christ? But I need look 
no farther than your own truth-inspired, genuine 
little heart for an answer to my question. You 
have prevailed, darling. I could not refuse you a 
much more important request, whatever pain it 
might cost me.” 

“Pain, dear Ruth! But this will cost you no- 
thing but pleasure.”’ 

« And now your dress, my darling Clarice ?” 

«Yes, yes, here it is; and here is the pattern to 
guide you in making it. You will go?” 

« Yes, dear Clarice.” 

« Mrs. Sumner. recollect, is to send a coach for 
you; but you will not come home alone, uniess I 
am greatly mistaken.”’ 

The night of the masquerade had arrived; and 
Ruth had to acknowledge that she could not have 
worn a more becoming dress. Her mother could 
not sufficiently express her admiration of the beauty 
of her darling. Everything that could make her 
toilet complete, even to the embroidered and per- 
fumed handkerchief, was sent with the dress. It 
was like some fairy tale to Ruth. And when, 
punctual to the moment, the carriage came, the 
tomult of her thoughts grew more strange and con- 
flicting. She was once more going into the very 
midst of the cirele of which she had once formed a 
part, and not an insignificant part; but it was still 
ihke a fairy tale, for she was going to wear the in- 
visible cap, and not one of the gay company could 
know who she was. 
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The scene was brilliant beyond her expectation, 
and she was charmed out of herself and all her old 
sad thoughts in watching the numerous beautiful 
and strange costumes, and in trying to make out 
this one and that. Her cousin Bertha she was sure 
she had discovered, dressed as Mary Queen of 
Scots, and a most qneenly queen she made. A 
tall, graceful form, in the picturesqne, close-fitting 
guise of the ancient Greek, complete in all, even to 
the light flowing mantle over the left shoulder, who 
hovered continually near the Scottish queen, was, 
her heart told her, Lincoln Raymond. 

Presently, tambourine in hand, came up to Ruth 
the merry little fortune-teller. 

«Come with me, dear Ruth,’’ whispered she, 
very mysteriously; “I have something to show 
you.” 

Ruth followed her cousin through rooms and 
long entries all thronged with the gay maskers, un- 
til, coming to a door, Clarice drew a key from her 
pocket, and, opening it, said to Ruth— 

* Go in, dear, and stay till [ return. 
feet love of a little room.” 

Ruth could not well do anything else than remain 
till her cousin’s retern, for she had locked the door 
and taken the key with her. 

However, she soon returned, but not alone ; for 
she brought with her the graceful Greek. 

‘* Now,” said the tambonrine girl, “do me the 
favor, both of you, of unmasking, and tell me, when 
I return, if the surprise is not mutual and well con- 
ceived. You need not fear interruption.” 

Before Ruth had time to reply, the dancer was 
off with her tambourine, with the door locked after 
her, and the key in her own possession. 

“ This is a cool proceeding, to say the least of it,” 
said the Greek. “But I will do my part of the 
obligation,’’ continued he, unmasking ; “ and, if my 
fair friend will do hers’””—— 

But the “fair friend,” instead of unmasking, 
chose rather to faint. The Greek gently untied her 
mask to give her the air, and, as her features were 
revealed to him, he could scarcely repress a scream. 
He caught her to his heart, and held her there so 
long and fervently, that his own strong life infused 
vitality into the pale face resting on his bosom. 

“Where am I? Oh, I have had such a strange 
dream !”’ exclaimed Ruth. 

* You are safe, and will soon, 1 hope, be well. 
But, dearest Ruth—my dear Miss Lee, when did 
you return from Iowa ?”’ 

« Oh, I have never, never been to Iowa in all my 
life.”’ And Ruth looked as though she were going 
to faint again. 


It is a per- 


«“ Never been tolowa! This is strange! Your 
cousin Bertha’’?—— 
«Oh, do not say anything ill of her! She is my 


cousin. Never mind me. Let me leave the room. 
I had rather go.” 

«But, my dearest—but, Miss Lee, the door 1s 
fastened upon the outside, and we are both prison- 
ers. Let us make the best of it, and talk over the 
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past. I cannot tell you how I have longed to see you. 
{1 had decided soon to go to Jowa in search of you.” 

‘«« They told me you were soon to be united to my 
cousin Bertha.”’ 

“ We will not talk of that; though I will confess 
that your false cousin somewhat bewildered me. 
But she never could succeed in effacing you from 
my heart, dearest, dearest Ruth. When | left the 
country, a year and a half ago, it was more sudden- 
ly than I expected, and without any formal engage- 
ment or declaration of love between us. But my 
whole heart was yours, and I hoped and trusted 
your love was also mine. Was I—was I mis- 
taken ?”’ : 

Ruth trembled from head to foot, but could not 
say a word. The coming in, just at that moment, 
of their little jailer, was a great relief to Ruth ; but, 
though she had given Raymond no verbal answer, 
the light of love in her soft eyes had illumined his 
inmost soul, and made him happy. 

Clarice saw at a glance how things were, and all 
she said was— 





; 


“Oh, forgive my poor sister! And forgive me 
for not revealing to you sooner that Cousin Ruth 
had not left this place ; but, oh, J could not speak 
the words! Bertha is my sister; and her untruth 
made my heart ache so much, I could not speak it. 
But oh, say, am I forgiven ?”’ 

Raymond was too happy to harbor an unkind 
thought against any one, and certainly not against 


the present author of his happiness. So, out of his ~ 


full heart, he comforted the tearful little Clarice 
into smiles again 

Clarice was right, Ruth did not go home alone 
that night. Nor was there any more stitching for 
the weary dress-maker. 

“How happy we shall all be, dearest Ruth, in 
our dear old home again! It was so kind and 
thoughtful in your Lincoln Raymond to re-purchase 
the house your dear father built. I shall be, as I 
have been, the happiest mother alive; and now 
more than ever, in having two such dear children 
instead of one.” 
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STROCK, IR 


(See Plate.) 


Give me thy blessing now, 
My mother. They are gone for whom I strayed, 
From this loved home; and Time his hand hath laid 


Heavy upon my brow. 


Forgive me for the hour 
Of careless passion, when the blood danced warm 
With fancied joy, as love twined round the form 
That held me ’neath its power. 


Oh! if to feel the pain 
Which that fond heart endures, doomed, day by day, 
To see the spell which charmed it melt away, 
Never to come again : 


To watch while, one by one, 
The cords are broke that youthful passion strung 
To music, wilder than the siren’s song 

Floating at set of sun: 


To weep, when none behold 
Save one, at midnight, how the lamp’s dim g are 
Flames on the aching eye, while through the air 
The bleak wind whistles cold 


To change the worshiped bride 
For the sad wife—abused, neglected, made 
A mark for insult, humbled to a grade 
Which slaves might view with pride :— 


If these, my mother, move 
Thy pity, wilt thou Wess me? Oh! then hear 
A tale of grief, unfit for parent’s ear— 

The sad reward of love! 





Hear of the narrow bed 
Where slumbers one whose infant lips scarce learned 
To whisper ‘‘ mother,”’ ere the spirit that burned, 
Within her bright eyes, fled: 


Of hours passed at night 
Beside his couch who loved me once, while pain 
Harrowed his brow, and his strong heart in vain 
Grappled with Death’s dread might! 


Rudely his humble bier 
They bore away, strangers, who did not know 
That I would be alone, nor saw the woe 

That sheds no soothing tear. 


Mother, may this atone 
For counsel slighted? Still thou wilt not say 
I am forgiven; and I no more will pray 

For the forbidden boon. 


Never, to vex thy ear, 

Shall this sad plea return. I shall be gone, 

Ere years or months roll round, to that dark bourne 
Where sorrow craves no tear. 


Farewell! But, oh! my heart 
Still clings to thee, and I could clasp thee now 
Within my arms, and stal upon thy brow 

A prayer we ne’er might part. 


She rose with the calm look which suffering wears 

When hope is gone forever. But the heart 

Of her she prayed to, by the strong appeal 

Was touched and softened. While her aged frame 

Shook with the memory of happier days, 

She pressed the suppliant to her heart, and breathed 
A mother’s blessing in her willing ear. 








OAKFORD’S, 


Ir may, at first, seem to our lady friends that they 
have little claims to an invitation to an opening at 
* Oaktord’s’’—so long celebrated for black beavers 
of unexceptionable style. But, on once entering the 
beautifully furnished establishment, they will see 
their claim is quite as good as any a gentleman 
can put forth. Here, on this pure white marble 
slab, are boxes of gauntlets, the neatest and prettiest 
that ever reined in a horse; graceful riding-whips, 
crossed in stars; and, above all, the crowning no- 
velty of the season, the Bripat Ripine Har! 





It comes to us unwrapped gingerly from its rest- 
ing-place ; in shape at once coquettish and comfort- 
able, in color purity itself, and crowned by its 
rosette of satin, from which floats a plume more 
graceful in its combinations than any we have be- 
fore seen. Surely the invention must have ema- 
nated from a refined and delicate taste. This, of 
itself, is worth peculiar notice. Plainer hats are 
near it for your ordinary wear, the crowns higher 
than heretofore, and the plume “ flowing free.’’ 
Black satin face rosettes, instead of white, are prin- 
cipally used, Then there is the mouvedlette, a 
child’s hat, very similar to the bridal hat described 
above. The plume, a spray of marabout and dotted 
cock’s feathers, tipped with beaded ends. Nothing 
covld be prettier. The child’s promenade hat is 
somewhat plainer, with a round crown and rolling 
brim, and may be worn by a boy or girl. The dis- 
tinctness of the white 1s relieved by blue or pink 
ornaments, in both of the latter styles. 

The Spanish sombrero is of plain black, with a 
low crown and medium brim. A simple cord and 
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dependent tassel marks this as appropriated to 
young lads, and is very tasteful. 

Lapies’ Beaver Hats come next on the list: 
they are of elegant shape, principally of fawn or 
stone color, and trimmed richly with satin. (See 
our Fashion Chit-Chat.) 

Furs are the next important item, which will 
interest every lady reader. Those worn most the 
present season are sable, sione martin, Hudson’s 
Bay martin, and fitch. Swan’s down tippets and 
muffatees are also very fashionable, more so than 
for many past seasons, as we are assured by a glance 
at Mr. Oakford’s cases. Muffs, if worn at all, are 
much smaller than in a long time; but, for all fash- 
ionable purposes, they are out of date, muffatees 
having taken their place. These are deep cuffs of 
fur, lined and quilted with silk, so as to be entirely 
comfortable, and secured at the wrist by an invisi- 
ble gum elastic band. Tippets are broader in the 
cape, and not so long in the ends, as the past sea- 
son. The front is en scarf, and ornamented with 
tips. These are alsorichly quilted and lined. (See 
Chit-Chat.) 

But there are two other articles, among the variety 
of Mr. Oakford’s establishment, we must not pass 
without notice. A sleigh or chamber robe of 
fur, either beautifully shaded, or plain, with a light 
border. One of jet black, with an edge of white, 
we have never seen surpassed for softness and 
beauty. Then there are foot muffs, delightful 
to the eyes of elderly people or invalids, looking 
only too comfortable and inviting this frosty weather. 

But what avails all this beauty without a full 
purse ? for we are stopped on the very threshold by 
an ominous placard, ‘ All sales conducted on strict- 
ly cash principles.” 





SONNET 
BY RICHARD 8S. JAMES. 


Wiratn the ramparts of an ancient fort 
An Indian tomahawk of stone I found ; 
And though I searched with care th’ abandoned 
mound, 
The inner space, and the unsentried port, 
No other vestiges of any sort 
Recalled to mind the warwhoop’s fearful sound— 
The patient hunter stealing o’er the ground- 
Or council fires, where sachems would resort. 
As on the western wind his warwhoop died, 
So has the Indian’s glory passed away ; 
While solitary relics of his power abide, 
And crumble in the cultivated clay ; 
For sometimes, as we turn the sod aside, 
A cloven skull, or weapon we survey. 








FAMILIAR RECOLLECTIONS OF THE TIMES OF THE EMPIRE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY J. M. SANDERS. 


MALMAISON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ma.maison, situated on the road from Paris to 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, beyond the village of Rueil, 
was, perhaps, of all his residences, the one which 
Napoleon liked best. 

The origin of Malmaison is very ancient, accord- 
ing to our antiquaries. At the time of the irruption 
of the Normans in the eleventh century, a chief of 
these barbarians, named Odon, established himself 
with some of his soldiers upon the summit of one 
of the hills which overlook the Seine, in the neigh- 
borhood of Nanterre. Perched like an eagle in his 
inaccessible eyrie, the bold brigand pounced upon the 
travelers and merchants who happened to pass on 
this road, extorted a ransom, and frequently dragged 
them back to his den, where he strangled them 
without the least compassion, when his rapacity 
had not been satisfied. 

His crimes, of all kinds, struck the country peo- 
ple with such terror, that they called the sort of for- 
tified barn which he had built on his place, Mala 
domus, House of Evil, or, in their own ianguage, 
Mauvaise maison, from which has been made, by 
ellipsis, Malmaison. 

Superstition seized upon this fatal renown, and, 
long afier the death of Odon, the villagers never ap- 
proached the ruins of the abandoned habitation with- 
out fear and trembling. Very soon a thousand doleful 
stories were related of things said to have happened 
on this accursed territory; and nocturnal appari- 
tions led them to believe that the devil in person had 
taken up his abode there. Woe tothe pilgrim who, 
through ignorance or daring, went up into the snares 
raised by Odon about this infernal domain! He 
would pay dear for the shelter he had sought there. 
The building of Malmaison, thus struck with an 
infamous reprobation, presented nothing more than 
a heap of ruins; the ground was untilled, and ponds 
of stagnant water poisoned the atmosphere for a 
great distance around. 

At length, the monks of Saint Denis, not having the 
fear of the devil, took possession, by virtue of a royal 
grant, of this neglected soil, and cultivated and em- 
bellished it, without even thinking of exorcising it; 
and, by degrees, the places which not long before 
had been the terror of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood, became models of cultivation and luxurious 
agriculture. 

However, the neighborhood of Malmaison was 
again in bad repute at the close of the fourteenth 
century; for we read, in the Chronique de Saint- 
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Denis, that, in 1369, the baggage of the Constable 
Duguesclin was pillaged there. On this occasion, 
the brave constable said to the King, Charles V. :-— 

“Tt is a great pity, sire, that, at less than three 
leagues from your capital, one cannot travel in safety, 
bat must be exposed to the sudden attacks of rob- 
bers. During the next peace, with your majesty’s 
permission, I will make a circuit with my men-at- 
arms, and purge the country of these vermin.” 

“ My dear constable,” replied the king, ‘‘ you will 
do well, and I grant you from this time the right to 
put down those daring brigands, who do not even 
respect the trinkets of my captains. But, Bertrand.’ 
added the monarch, smiling mischievously, “since 
you take the grandes compagnies away with you, I 
think this labor will be more necessary upon your 
return.” 

In fact, these grandes compagnies, or great bands, 
led by Duguesclin into Spain, and on other distant 
expeditions, were a real scourge to France, for they 
themselves pillaged everything they encountered on 
their way. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, Malmaison 
was ceded by the monks of St. Denis to Sieur 
Perrot, counsellor to the Parliament of Paris. Ata 
later period, it descended to Guiton de Forlagues, 
captain of the guards of Cardinal Richelieu, who, 
residing frequently at his country house of Rueil, 
had found it convenient, in circumstances where his 
life was unceasingly threatened, to have his private 
guard lodged at a short distance. 

Forlagues enlarged the domain, and added a build- 
ing in which he accommodated a part of his com- 
pany. > 

After having passed successively through several 
hands, Malmaison was, in 1792, sold as national 
property, and fell to a furnisher of the armies of the 
Republic. 

Before setting out for Egypt, Bonaparte had ex- 
pressed to Josephine the desire of finding, on his 
return to France, a country residence, already fur- 
nished, with gardens and other appurtenances, and 
had commissioned his brother Joseph to make this 
acquisition ; but the latter did nothing toward tt. 
In the letters which the general-in-chief of the army 
of the Orient wrote to his wife, he incessantly urged 
her to arrange for him, on his return, the agreeable 
surprise of this house in the country. 

“1 do not wish a palace,’’ said he in one of his 
letters, ‘but one of those smiling villas, such as you 
have often seen in Italy. It may be a little larger 
than the house of Socrates, but must not be so 
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splendid as that of Scipio, for I shall not bring back 
with me from Egypt three hundred slaves, as Scipio 
did when returning from Carthage.” 

Josephine, always desirous of pleasing her hus- 
band, employed several persons in making excur- 
sions through the environs of Paris, for the purpose 
of finding this much desired habitation. After 
having hesitated a long while between Ris and 
Malmaison, she decided in favor of the latter, which 
she purchased of Monsieur Lecoulteux du Moley, 
and not of Mons. Lecoulteux de Canqueleu, as some 
writers have said, for the sum of 200,000 francs, of 
which 40,000 francs only were paid on account. 

This place was very far from resembling what it 
has become since. The property, strictly speaking, 
was composed of a chdteau, which, upon his return 
from Egypt, Bonaparte found in a very bad condi- 
tion; a park, large enough, it is true, and a farm 
that did not bring more than 12,000 francs a year. 
Josephine superintended in person all the works of 
embellishment and improvement which were suc- 
cessively executed, to create, I may say, the beau- 
tiful domain, subsequently celebrated by Delisle in 
his poem of Des Jardins (The Gardens). 

Malmaison, the property of a wealthy family, who 
took a certain pride in imitating the English in the 
comfort of their country houses, was already, at 
the time of Madame Bonaparte’s purchase, a de- 
lightful residence. 

The chdteau wus not so large as those of Mére- 
ville or de Morfontaine ; but, on the other hand, the 
park was much better planned, notwithstanding its 
proximity toa rather barren hill, which rises on its 
left. Nothing could be greener or more shady than 
the avenues bordering the great road leading to St. 
Germain-en-Laye ; the neighborhood of the river 
Seine, moreover, gave a healthy freshness to the 
shrubbery. After some time, wishing to enlarge 
his domain, the First Consul requested Mademoiselle 
Julien, a very rich old maid, then living at Rueil, to 
sell him, as a neighborly favor, and at any price she 
might demand, a garden, which was only separated 
from those of Malmaison by a small byroad. The 
park of Malmaison was not more than seventy 
acres in extent; and 6n the side of Mlle. Julien’s 
property it became very narrow, so that from the 
summit of the hill of which we have spoken, and 
upon which a small terrace a /’Ztalienne had been 
constructed, everything that occurred in its vicinity 
could be easily observed. This was the real mo- 
t.ve that influenced the Consul to purchase this plot 
of ground, for which accommodation Mile. Julien 
made him pay an exorbitant price. 

The apartments of the chdéteau on each side were 
com posed of atolerably handsome bedchamber, with 
a dressing-room and another small room for a ser- 
vant. The furmture was yet more simple; the 
floors were not even inlaid; all the rooms opened 
upon a long corridor, to which one ascended by a 
few steps, having on the right the apartments of 
Madame Bona arte, and on the left, the salon de ré- 
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Josephine celebrated her installation at Ma:maison 
by a charming féte. On the day of the maugura- 
tion of the delightful villa, news was received at 
Paris that General Bonaparte had returned to Cairo, 
from his expedition into Syria. As the most alarm- 
ing reports had been current upon the siege of St. 
Jean d’Acre, the return of the general-in-chief into 
the capital of Egypt was regarded by the nation as 
a sort of victory. The féte was influenced by it; 
the rejoicing was universal. Josephine was happy 
then, for her happiness was shared by all France. 

Immediately after his return from the Orient, 
Bonaparte went to see his new residence. The gar- 
dens were delicious; flowers and exotics were 
planted in abundance ; a thousand rare shrubs bor- 
dered the walks of the park, which were laid out in 
fanciful designs, and nearly all protected by a mo- 
nastic shade. The furniture of the dwelling had 
been entirely renewed. New decorations of perfect 
elegance gave an additional charm to the modern 
paintings of the ceiling, the sculptured wainscot, and 
to the fairy reflection of mirrors, distributed with 
the greatest profusion. The master ran through the 
gardens and apartments with the delight of a school- 
boy, and everywhere found something to eulogize. 
Madame Bonaparte smiled to herself at the raptures 
of her husband, and said to him, in an almost tragical 
tone— 

‘Well! citizen-general, are you perfectly satisfied 
with your country house?’’ 

“« Citoyenne,”’ replied Napoleon, in the same tone, 
« you are an Armida, and deserve a Renaud.” 

After the events of the 18th Brumaire, Bonaparte, 
who had his own plans, and would not continue to live 
in the pomp of the Luxembourg, since the Direct- 
ors had rendered a sojourn there almost ridiculous, 
dwelt constantly at Malmaison. Every evening, 
during the fine season, and when the affairs of 
government no longer detained him at the consular 
palace, he could be seen either in a carriage or on 
horseback, accompanied by only one atde-de-camp, 
taking his way to that charming country-seat, which 
he preferred even, he said playfully, to his gilt cage 
of the Tuileries. 

However, this ride was not unattended with 
danger. More than once, Bonaparte had been in- 
formed that men, posted in the quarries of Nanterre, 
would carry him off, or even attempt his life. To 
this information the Consul shrugged his shoulders, 
and replied to Fouché, then minister of police, who 
urged him to be on his guard— 

“ They would not dare; but, should it be their 
intention, it is your place to provide for the safety of 
my person ; as for me, I cannot, and should not, oc- 
cupy myself with the stories retailed about.” 

{It is true that the road leading from Neuilly to 
Malmaison was neither beautiful nor safe. As the 
days were not yet long, the Consul had to pass the 
night between the Chant du Cog—a sort of inn, .so- 
lated and of bad repute—and the totally deserted 
quarries of Nanterre; for, at this season, the road of 
Saint Germain was little frequented. The numerous 
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vehicles kept up by the movement of the popula- 
tion, were not running then, as they have since 
done, in the environs of Paris. All was solitary and 
dangerous. Already, since his return from Egypt, 
several attempts had been made against his life, and 
the discovery of some of the snares laid for him, 
even at his very fireside, forced him at length to be 
on his guard. It has been said since that these pre- 
tended plots had been fabricated by the police, in 
order to render them more necessary to the govern- 
ment; but it is very certain that the conspirators of 
this period—and we know that the early times of 
the Consulate were pregnant with conspiracies of 
all kinds—employed every means to get rid of Bo- 
naparte. Without speaking of the assassination 
attempted upon him at the opera, or of the conspi- 
racy of the camp of Dijon, or of the infernal ma- 
chine, or even of the plot of George Cadoudal, 
which took place three years later, we shall mention 
only one, which will fully sustain our assertion. 

It was found necessary to make some very urgent 
repairs to the chimney-pieces of the apartments at 
Malmaison. The contractor intrusted with the 
work had sent his marble masons, among whom 
had slipped in some wretches in the pay of the 
conspirators. Although the people attached to the 
service of the Consul were incessantly on the gut 
vive, and exercised every day the strictest swrver/- 
tance, it was observed that, among the number of 
laborers employed, there were some men who only 
made a pretence of working, and whose language 
and manners formed a strange contrast with this 
kind of occupation. This suspicion was not un- 
founded, for, when the apartments were ready to 
receive the Consul, upon a thorough examination of 
them being made, a snuff box, exactly like the one 
he usually carried, was found upon the desk before 
which he was accustomed to sit. At first, it was 
supposed that the box had been forgotten by the Con- 
sul, or, perhaps, placed there by a valet de chambre ; 
but the doubts awakened by the equivocal appear- 
ance of some of the false marble masons having taken 
more consistence, it was thought proper to analyze 
the tobacco contained in the snuff box. It was 
poisoned! 

Theze was, even in the park of Malmaison, a 
quarry of considerable depth, which communicated 
with the other quarries on the outside of the park. 
Fearing the conspirators might take advantage of 
this locality to secrete themselves for the purpose 
of executing their plans against the person of the 
Consul in one of his solitary rambles, an iron railing 
was placed round the opening 

In spite of these base attempts, Malmaison was, 
nevertheless, becoming a delicious abode. It was, 
indeed, there, to use the expression of Chénier, that 
the saloon of Aspasia could be found beneath the 
tent of Pericles. 

At Malmaison, Bonaparte was no longer a hero of 
the battle-field, nor a counselor of state. He left, if 
we may thus express ourselves, his glory at the 
threshold, reserving nothing but his more amiable 





qualities. The conqueror of Italy and Egypt—he 
who had dictated laws at Milan, and at Mempbis— 
was nothing more at Malmaison than a good citizen, 
exclusively occupied with his family affections. 

Every one was received at Malmaison with equal 
courtesy; but the intimate society of the Consul was 
confined to a rather small number of persons. Among 
the military men were seen Beurnonville, Lannes, 
Kellermann, Duroc, Berthier, Murat, and Junot; 
among the savans, the diplomatists, men of letiers, 
and artists, Messrs. de Talleyrand, Volney, Cabanis, 
Desgenettes, Larrey, Denon, Chenier, Ducis, Le- 
mercier, David, Isabey, Mehul, Chaudet, and Talma. 
To this choice set of agreeable and intellectual 
talkers the Bonaparte family naturally added itself, 
among whom it is well known were several charm- 
ing ladies. It was under the refreshing shade of 
Malmaison that the brothers of the hero, who were 
afterward to bear the crowns of Naples, Spain, 
Holland, and Westphalia, could first suspect the 
high destinies in reserve for them, and discover, 
thus to speak, the sceptres which were yet con- 
cealed under the consular fasces. 

In these réunions, equally removed from the re- 
publican unconstraint, the mauvatis ton of the Di- 
rectory, and the cold and formal etiquette of the 
ancient court, there reigned a sociability full of ele- 
gance. There each one expressed himself freely ; 
the philosopher could support his theories, the di- 
plomatist his schemes, the artist and the poet their 
wild fancies, with the same independence as in their 
own salons. The Consul mingled in all their con- 
versation, broke lances with everybody, and entered 
warmly into each debate of science, art, literature, 
and polities. Thus, with Lemercier and Talma, 
he sustained the pre-eminence of Corneille over 
Racine; with Denon and David, he placed Michael 
Angelo above Raphael; with Desgenettes and Ca- 
banis, he sacrificed medicine to surgery ; and finally, 
with Talleyrand and Volney, he put Montesquieu 
far above Puffendorf. 

The evenings at Malmaison were sometimes 
passed in reading aloud. The citizen circle then 
formed itself into an areopagus, by which the merits 
of the new works then attracting public attention 
were duly considered and judged. At the request 
of Napoleon, the Génie du Christianisme was read 
at Malmaison, and he thus summed up the opinion 
of all the auditors in saying, “Gentlemen, this book 
of Monsieur de Chateaubriand is a work of lead 
and gold, but the gold predominates.” 

Sometimes, also, in the mild summer evenings, 
the Consul, surrounded by his usual companions, 
Hortense and Eugene de Beauharnais, his adopted 
children, proposed a party at Bar, upon the beautiful 
lawn of the chdteau. It was then a real child’s 
play. The two camps were formed, the courses 
commenced, and Napoleon, always confident in his 
good fortune, gave himself up so impetuously to the 
pursuit of the enemy, that he was always taken 
prisoner, almost at the commencement of the game 
The exchange of captives, and the reproaches made 
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by the vanquished among themselves, formed as 
many gay episodes. 

Bonaparte had a small theatre erected, in which 
comedies were performed at least once a month. 
Michot, an actor of the Theatre of the Republic (la 
Comedie Francaise), was engaged to put up the 
scenes, attend the rehearsal, and give directions to 
the actors, who were, as amateurs generally are, 
very undisciplined. Among this elegant troupe 
were Mademoiselle Beauharnais, Mademoiselle Au- 
guie (who afterward became Madame la Maréchale 
Ney), Madame Junot (late Duchess D’Abrantés), 
Murat, who had recently married Caroline Bona- 
parte, sister of the Consul; Pauline Bonaparte, 
known subsequently by the title of Princess Bor- 
ghése; then Eugene de Beauharnais, Bourrienne, 
Lucien Bonaparte, &c. The Consul never per- 
formed; but with Josephine, his brothers Joseph 
and Louis, and the persons who had dined on that 
day at Malmaison, he formed the centre of the par- 
terre or pit: a critical parterre, whose remarks, 
often pointed and made in a loud tone, only added 
to the amusement of the performance. 

The two pieces which Bonaparte liked best to 
see performed were the Barbier de Séville and Dé- 
fiance et Malice. General Lauriston played the part 
of Almaviva; Hortense, Rosine ; her brother, Basile; 
Didelot, Figaro; Bourrienne, Bartholo; and Isebey, 
VEveille. The repertory was composed also of the 
Projét de Mariage, the Gageure Imprévue, the Dépit 
Amoureuz, and l’ Impromptu de Campagne. Hor- 
tense de Beauharnais performed astonishingly; Ma- 
dame Murat only tolerably; Eugene very well ; 
Lauriston was rather heavy ; Didelot passable ; but 
Bourrienne excelled, above all, in the character of a 
valet of the old school. If, then, the troupe was not 
good, it was neither for want of excellent lessons 
nor lack of rehearsals, for Talma and Dugazon gave 
all of them instruction and advice. Moreover, they 
had, to speak in stage style, scenery very finely got 
up. Bonaparte had given to each one of the per- 
formers a collection of plays, magnificently bound, 
and had procured costumes equally rich and elegant. 

The Consul consequently took great pleasure in 
these representations, and although the actors amused 
themselves as much as the spectators, the former 
were more than once forced to observe to him that 
their occupations would scarcely permit them to 
learn so many new parts. 

Bonaparte then employed all his persuasion, say- 
ing to the reluctant artists— 

“Bah! you have memory enough; that will cost 
Don’t you see how much pleasure it 
You have only to 


you no effort. 
gives me to see and hear you? 
rise a little earlier, that’s all.’’ 

“Indeed I sleep a great deal,” said Bourrienne to 
him one day, when he was persuading him to learn 
a part in the Médecin malgré lui. 

«Well, mon cher,’’ replied the Consul, “do this 
for my sake. You make me laugh so heartily, that 
you ought not to. deprive me of this pleasure, par- 
tictharly as you know how seldom I amuse myself.” 





Bourrienne studied the part, which he played to 
perfection. The company was always very nume- 
rous at Malmaison on the days of theatrical per- 
formances. After the representation, there was, 
generally, a crowd in the apartments of the Rez-de- 
Chaussée, where they engaged in the most animated 
conversations. Josephine performed the honors at 
these little parties with a great deal of tact and ami- 
ability. After these delightfui sotrées, which gene- 
rally lasted until one or two o’clock in the morning, 
the company returned to Paris. 

But it was not only at Malmaison that theatrical 
representations were given, at this time. Lucien 
possessed the magnificent dwelling of Neuilly, and 
one day invited his brother and all his intimate 
friends to a grand,performance at his house. They 
played Alzire. His sister, Eliza, sustained the cha- 
racter of Alzire, and himself that of Zamora ; but 
too faithfully, perhaps, for the indelicacy of the cos- 
tumes shocked and disgusted the Consul. 

“TI must not suffer such license!” said he to 
Josephine, who sat beside him in the saloon; “ and 
1 shall tell Lucien very plainly what I think of it, 
after the performance.” 

When Lucien made his appearance in the saloon, 
after having resumed his usual dress, Napoleon 
apostrophized him inthe most animated manner on 
the subject, and earnestly requested him to abstain 
in future from such improper exhibitions. On the 
evening of his return to Malmaison he again spoke 
of it very angrily. 

“What!” said he, ‘while I am endeavoring to 
restore purity of manners, my brother and sister 
show themselves in such a costume on the stage! 
It shall not happen again, I promise you !’’ 

Lucien had a very lively relish for theatrical suc- 
cess, to which he attached the greatest importance , 
he read tragic verse to perfection, and could have 
rivaled advantageously the best actors of the capital. 

These amusements attached the Consul still more 
to his modest villa. Thus, while Madame Bonaparte 
added to the chdteau a rich gallery of paintings 
and sculpture, cabinets of antiquities and natural 
history, a menagerie and a botanical garden, the 
Consul thought only of the useful and solid, and em- 
ployed himself in enlarging his domain ; buying now 
a field, then a vineyard, or some acres of arable 
ground, and all this, as he said, by his personal 
economy. He said very truly, for the man who was 
twice in possession of Italy, who held in his hand 
the treasures of Egypt, and who, since his elevation 
to power, had the disposal of all the resources of 
France, was not worth more than a hundred thou- 
sand crowns, and had, for his whole revenue, only 
the salary of First Consul, which was a hundred 
thousand francs per year. The glory of Napoleon 
was never tarnished by avarice. 

Josephine, on the contrary, was rather extrava- 
gant. She gave, bought, dispensed, and all without 
keeping any account. Passionately fond of rare 
flowers, the money she expended, for example, in 
this kind of purchases, was quite disproportionate to 
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the amount allowed by the Consul for her private 
expenses. 

One day a box, sent from Holland, arrived at 
Ma!maison, containing the most exquisite bulbs of 
Java and Japan, unrivaled tulips, gigantic jonquils, 
ranunculuses from the Cape of Good Hope, and dah- 
lias from Bombay, the first that had ever been seen in 
France. Bonaparte was present, and, rotwithstand- 
ing the delight his wife experienced at this display 
of botanical riches, she feared the disapprobation of 
her husband. 

“There now, I suppose you are satisfied,” said 
Napoleon, running his eyes over the contents of the 
open box before him ; ‘but all this costs an enor- 
mous sum, no doubt. I'll wager there is more 
than twelve hundred frances’ worth of flowers‘in it ?”’ 

‘IT cannot conceal anything from you,’’ replied 
Josephine, in a tone half ironical, half timid. «I 
acknowledge, even, that your guess is not very far 
from the truth.”’ 

‘¢ What a folly !”’ cried the Consul ; ‘‘ however, it 
is not so bad after all, for we can garnish our plat- 
bands with these flowers. Now, then, let us see 
what they cost?” 

**Guess.”’ 

‘‘ Fifteen hundred frances ?’’ 

‘« Something like that.’’ 

Josephine smiled as she spoke. 
cost ten thousand francs! 

A large volume mighi be written of all the pi- 
quant episodes of which Malmaison was the the- 
atre. We shall limit ourselves to the recital of one 
more. 


The case had 


CHAPTER II. 


Mapame Bonaparte had appropriated a part of 
the park for the fac-simile of a view in Switzerland, 
of which she was particularly fond. Nothing was 
wanting to perfect this resemblance : there was the 
chalet, the precipice, the little wooden bridge thrown 
over the abyss; and even goats and cows, brought 
purposely from the canton of Appenzell, were ram- 
bling about, as much at liberty as in their native 
valleys. One morning when Josephine had invited 
her husband to take breakfast at the chdlet, what 
was the surprise of the First Consul at seeing a 
beautiful young girl established there, doing the 
honors of the little farm with the most perfect 
grace! The pretty fermiére served them with eggs, 
fruits, and the rich produets of the dairy, excusing 
herself with much animation for not being able to 
receive such illustrious guests in a more worthy 
style. 

Napoleon, enchanted with his reception, found 
everything excellent; and the rural repast being 
finished, he said to the fair Swiss— 

“ Mademoiselle, you have proved that you can 
play the pastoral to perfection ; accompany us to the 
chateau, for I imagine your place is much better de- 
fined in the saloon than the chdlet.”’ 
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“ Alas! general,’’ replied the pretended fermiére, 
“T would willingly revisit France—but—I cannot 
leave Switzerland without the high protection of the 
First Consul, which I implore at this moment for my 
family and for myself.” 

Napoleon instantly detected the plot of this idyl, 
in which Josephine had made him play, unknow- 
ingly, the principal part. He threw a side glance at 
his wife, and said, w:th a smile— 

“All comedies must have a dénvuement; this 
must have one, and I shal] make it my business to 
furnish it.”’ 

Josephine replied: ‘‘ My friend, I have left you 
an easy, task.”” 

“And most agreeable,” interrupted Napoleon. 
« Mademoiselle,’’ continued he, addressing himself 
to the young person, “you and your family can 
leave Switzerland whenever you please ; the portals 
of your native land are open to you from the present 
moment; and you cannot doubt it, since the First 
Magistrate of the Republic begs you to accept his 
arm to re-conduct you into France.”’ 

Josephine, who had shared the delicious emotion 
of the young exile, followed the couple, who betook 
themselves slowly along the alleys of the park 
leading to the chdteau, where the Consul immedi- 
ately signed the eradication of the banishment ot 
Mademoiselle de Saint » her father, grand- 
father, and her two brothers. 

The old Marquis de Saint , of the cordon 
rouge, had been colonel of dragoons under Louis 
XV.; and the father of Mile. de Saint » the 
poor Swiss maid, was captain of the French guards. 
Thus Napoleon, by a single stroke of the pen, re- 
stored to their mother country three generations of 
noblemen, who, from that time to the very last mo- 
ment, proved to him that gratitude is no chimerical 
virtue. Mlle. de Saint . who was subsequently 
attached to the service d’honneur of one of the sis- 
ters of the Emperor, married afterwards a Polish 
count, M. de W ‘ 

Malmaison was at this period a delightful place, 
where none but happy faces presented themselves. 
The family of the First Consul were constantly 
there, although they did not like Josephine. Mlle. 
Hortense de Beauharnais never separated from her 
mother. They frequently went out together on 
horseback, and to walk in the forest of Saint Ger- 
main, or the woods of Marlay, which is in the 
neighborhood of Malmaison. In these excursions, 
their most faithful attendants were usually the 
Prince de Poix and M. de |’Aigle. One day, as one 
of these cava!cades was returning to Malmaison, 
the horse which Mademoiselle Hortense rode be- 
came frightened and ran away. The daughter of 
Josephine, although a perfect horsewoman, attempted 
to throw herself upon the green turf bordering the 
passes of the road, but the tie which confined her 
riding habit prevented her from getting off promptly, 
so that she was dragged for some distance, hanging 
to the horse. Fortunately for her, the gatekeeper 
of Malmaison had seen her, and, throwing himself 
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at the head of the horse, stopped him; thus giving 
to the attendants of Mile. Hortense sufficient time to 
ride up and raise her from the ground. She had 
not received the slightest injury, and was the first 
to laugh at this misadventure. 

The gatekeeper of Malmaison, called Nanté, was 
an old porter of the military school of Brienne. 
This brave man and his wife had found a pleasant 
retreat in the favorite habitation of the First Consul. 
Nanté, who possessed the entire confidence of his 
patrons, had conceived the idea, besides other means 
of surveillance, of training six enormous dogs, among 
which was a magnificent Newfoundland. At Mal- 
maison, the improvements were continued, without 
cessation. A number of workmen passed the 
night there, and had been carefully warned not to 
venture by themselves out of the chdtean. One 
night, when some of the watch-dogs had remained 
within doors, and had suffered themselves to be 
caressed by the workmen, their apparent gentleness 
inspired one of these men with sufficient courage, or 
rather imprudence, to venture fearlessly out; he 
even thought it better to put himself under the safe- 
guard of Tom, the Newfoundland, and accordingly 
took him out with him. They passed the threshold 
together, very amicably; but no sooner were they 
in the garden than this terrible animal flew at his 
companion, and threw him down. The cries of the 
workman roused the servants, who ran to his as- 
sistance. It was high time, for Tom held him by 
the throat, and gripped him fiercely. They raised 
the poor fellow, dreadfully wounded. Madame Bo- 
naparte, who was apprised of the accident on the 
morrow, gave orders that the unfortunate victim 
should be taken care of until perfectly recovered, 
and be remunerated for his lost time. 

Although at this period there were already cour- 
tiers at Malmaison, there was not any court. The 
etiquette was very simple; there was not yet a 
grand marshal, or grand chamberlain; no ladies of 
honor, nor pages. The household of the First 
Consul was composed only of Messrs. Phister, su- 
perintendent; Benard, maitre d’hdte ; Gaillot and 
d’ Anger, chief cooks; and Collin, chief butler. To 
the private service of the First Consul were attached, 
Hambert, first valet de chambre ; Hebert, ordinary 
valet de chambre; Rustan, a Mameluke; and only 
two footmen. Then, half a dozen individuals, who, 
under the quality of garcons, or waiters, filled the 
subordinate situations. M. de Bourrienne, private 
secretary of the First Consul, directed his personal 
and ordinary expenses. Although a little rash, he 
knew how to gain the good will of everybody ; 
obliging, and moreover honest, at the time of his 
disgrace, he was followed by the regrets of all who 
had ever held any intercourse with him. This is 
at least bat rendering justice to the man who has 
been judged perhaps too severely. 

They had only one table at Malmaison which 
afforded a family reunion. The Consul occupied 
one side, together with Madame Louis Bonaparte, 
(Mile. Hortense had recently espoused the brother 











of Napoleon). Madame Bonaparte, mother, sat on 
the opposite side. The atdes-de-camp of the Consul 
generally dined with him; a consul or a minister 
was sometimes among the number of guests, but 
any other strangers were rarely invited. 

Every moment that Napolecn could steal from 
business, he came to spend at Malmaison. The 
day before each décade* was also a féte day at Mal- 
maison. Josephine sent her servants out to meet 
her husband; she frequently went herself, accom- 
panied by her children and some intimate friends, 
daily visitors of the chdteau. 

Such were the wickedness and audacity of the ene- 
mies of the Consul, that the road leading to the 
chateau was strewn with pétards and broken glass, 
to frighten and wound the horses; but the passage 
the most suspected was, as we have said before, 
the skirts of the quarries of Nanterre. However, 
all these excavations had been carefully explored by 
the men servants of the house. The Consul felt 
grateful for their devotion, and did not conceal his 
satisfaction, though he never appeared to experience 
any disquietude. He often even ridiculed their fears, 
and related very seriously to his family “that this 
time he had made a narrow escape on the road, and 
that some men of a sinister aspect had shown them- 
selves on the way.” He said also, one day, that 
one or two had even taken aim in his face; then, 
upon seeing Josephine very much alarmed, burst 
into a laugh, embraced her, and said— 

“Cheer up, cheer up; no harm has befallen me 
yet.” 

On his jours de congé, or holidays, as he called 
the décade, Napoleon occupied himself more with 
his private affairs than with those of the State ; but 
he was never idle; he razed, built, enlarged, dug up 
and planted in the park, without ceasing, examined 
plans, calculated the revenues, the expenses, and, 
above all, prescribed economy. Time passed 
quickly, and the moment when he had to retake his 
yoke of misery, as he often said, arrived only too 
soon. In a word, he seemed like a father in the 
midst of his children. This abnegation of his great- 
ness, his simple habits, added another charm to his 
manners, already so engaging; but, however, this 
familiarity was not always without inconvenience 
to him. 

Indeed, his habits, altogether military, his prin- 
ciples, wholly republican, had authorized liberties, 
inspired until then by the spirit of equality, which 
would become henceforward incompatible with the 
dignity of rank sustained by Napoleon, and the 
respect due to his authority ; he was, therefore, soon 
obliged to give up his games of Bar, of which we 
have spoken above; because, however innocent 
this play, it gave rise to many improprieties, that 
were excused by the sort of companionship it es- 
tablished, but which would have degenerated into 
familiarity. The following fact will sustain our as- 





* Décade, a space of ten days. The republican 
calendar divided the month into decades. 
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sertion, which, not derogating from the respect due 
to the memory of the illustrious warrior whom it 
concerns, we shall relate :— 

One day when the Consul had ordered into the 
court-yard of Malmaison two Barbary horses which 
had been sent to him as a present, the general officer, 
to whom we have alluded, proposed ta play with 
Bonaparte for one of them, in a game of biliards, 
against the price at which he might value it. Na- 
poleon accepted, and of course had to lose. His 
adversary won the stake. 

‘«T have beaten you,”’ said he to the Consul, with 
his usual familiarity; ‘“‘I have, therefore, the right 
to make a choice.” 

And without waiting for a permission which he 
did not ask, he ran to examine the horses, selected 
the most beautiful, saddled, bridled, and mounted 
him; then, turning to the Consul, said— 

‘* Adieu, Bonaparte ; I shall not dine here to-day, 
for, if I remain, you will be able to win back your 
horse.” 

Napoleon had not time to reply, for he was al- 
ready far on his way. To prevent the recurrence 
of similar scenes, he thought it necessary to remove 
the general officer for some time; however, he con- 
ferred on him a post of high distinction: he was 
appointed ambassador to Lisbon. 


About the same period, Josephine suddenly took 
a violent fancy for antiques, cameos, and medals. 
Mons. Denon flattered this fancy, and, without much 
trouble, persuaded Madame Bonaparte that, having 
a perfect knowledge of antiques, she should have at 
Malmaison a cabinet and a conservator. This 
proposition flattered the self-love of Josephine too 
much not to be immediately acceded to. A place 
was accordingly selected, a conservator taken, and 
the new cabinet enriched at the expense of the na- 
tional library. Mons. Denon, who had first started 
this idea, was intrusted with making a collection of 
medals. But this taste subsided as suddenly as it 
had arisen. The cabinet was taken for a salon de 
compagnie, the antiques were banished to the ante- 
chamber of the bathing-room, and the conservator, 
having nothing further to take charge of, returned, 
of course, to Paris. 

After she became empress, Josephine still pre- 
served her predilection for Malmaison ; it was there 
she passed all the leisure she could spare from the 
obligations of her rank. Malmaison continued then 
to receive the greatest embellishments; through 
her means a menagerie equally as rich as that of the 
Jardin des Plantes, and a school of agriculture 
were established there. The botanical garden con- 
tained already, both in the open air and in hot houses, 
the rarest plants which the skill and patience of 
men could cultivate in that climate. The menagerie, 
one of the most complete in Europe, consisted of all 
the quadrupeds, aquatic animals, and birds which 
could exist in that temperature. The school of 
agriculture was established upon the plan of the 
one at Rambouillet. In all these various establish- 
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ments the useful was always combined with the 
agreeable. 

Josephine sacrificed enormous sums to organize 
these several establishments, without once thinking 
of lavishing money in building a palace worthy of 
her who was then the wife of the most powerful 
monarch in Europe. The modest habitation of 
Malmaison always appeared sufficient for her am- 
bition. But if the appearance of this retired country- 
seat proclaimed to the stranger nothing of the Em- 
press of France, the recital of her acts of goodness, 
the tears of gratitude that flowed in speaking of her 
by the inhabitants of the neighboring villages, soon 
made her well known. 

Some years later, when, unfortunately for France, 
Napoleon placed the crown which had been forged 
in the furnace of war on the brow of an archduchess 
of Austria, Josephine, the excellent wife whom a 
deplorable divorce had withdrawn from the political 
stage, secluded herself entirely at Malmaison with 
her souvenirs, her children and her flowers, and 
there founded a small court, from which the grandees 
of the empire excluded themselves, but where the 
first and only real empress admitted with pleasure 
those whom she had formerly received. Poets and 
artists were also found among the fallen courtiers. 
Consolation, from letters and the arts, was indeed 
due to a woman who, in the time of her power, 
had so delicately scattered her bounty in patronizing 
all kinds of knowledge. 

We shall relate hereafter how this noble woman 
died at Malmaison. She expired, in some measure, 
with the empire, the foundation of which she had 
laid by her amiable qualities and her popularity. 
Her soul left the earth at the moment when the 
fortune of France succumbed in the north and south; 
at the moment when Napoleon, prostrated by his 
own victories, landed at the Isle of Elba, the sove- 
reignty of which had been bestowed on him in ex- 
change for the empire of the world. The wings of 
the eagle had been shorn, but the imprudent mo- 
narchs had left him his talons and his thunderbolts ; 
they were felt in the last struggle and the last crash 
of Waterloo. 

At the commencement of 1814, Malmaison became 
a pilgrimage for foreign kings, who went there to 
visit a woman who had been saluted empress, and 
whom they yet recognized as a queen; but this 
homage, of an entirely disinterested nature, grieved 
the wholly French soul of Josephine ; and she might 
have recollected those philosophical words, which 
she had not feared to address to Napoleon on the 
day of their final separation— 

“I leave you,”’ said she to him, ‘‘ and my wishes 
are, as ever, for your happiness ; but I fear that the 
crown, of which you have despoiled my brow, will 
be the presage of calamities less terrible to me than 
to yourself. God grant that I may be mistaken !”’ 

Alas! she had predicted but too truly. 

At the time of his marriage with Maria Louisa 
Napoleon had demanded of Josephine some smal: 
pieces of furniture to which he was attached; these 
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were immediately carried to the Tuileries. With 
the exception of these trifling restitutions, the furni- 
ture and decorations of Malmaison remained exactly 
as formerly. The rez-de-chaussée, of extreme mag- 
nificence, contained a number of tables in mosaic 
of Florence, vases of lapis and agate, bronzes of 
precious workmanship, crystals of Mont Cevis, and 
porcelain of Sévres. 

Not one of these objects had ever changed its 
place. The billiard-room was ornamented by por- 
traits of all the sheiks of Cairo; faces remarkable, 
moreover, as types of physiognomy. The furniture 
of the tapestried saloon, the work of Josephine, re- 
mained unaltered, except in being covered by cases 
made of gros de Naples. The ground of the tapestry 
was white si!<;-with the double J intertwined with 
rose pompons. As forthe apartment which she had 
reserved for herseif, on the second floor, it was of 
the greatest simplicity. Her bedroom was hung 
with white muslin with green fringe. The only 
ornament which made itself remarkable there was 
the dressing-table of gold, presented by the city of 
Paris at the time of the coronation; and which 
seemed placed there as the signet of the person who 
inhabited this chamber. Nothing had been found 
worthy to rival this exquisite piece of furniture, the 
taste and richness of which were incomparable; 
thus it was altogether isolated in the chamber. 
Many times Josephine wanted to make it a present 
to her daughter-in-law, the vice-queen of Italy ; but 
the Prince Eugene always opposed it. “It was,”’ 
said he to his mother, “a personal gift which you 
received from the city of Paris, and it would be 
ungrateful in you to part with it.”” Napoleon had 
sent this dressing-table to her afler her divorce, to- 
gether with a breakfast-set of gold, and other objects 
of not less value, which she had neglected to re- 
move on leaving the Tuileries 

Malmaison was, to the repudiated Josephine, what 
Saint Cyr had been to Mme. de Maintenon, after 
the death of Louis XIV., a refuge against the annoy- 
ances and deceptions which always follow a sudden 
change of fortune. Always liberal and benevolent, 
she seemed not to regret so much the pomp of a 
throne, as the unfortunate whom she could have so 
efficaciously assisted. And by these regrets, indica- 
tive of a generous soul, she enjoyed, in her tranquil 
cloister, the only happiness of the kind left to her. 
To the number of pleasures remaining for her, 
must be added the visits, very rare but always so 
welcome, of Napoleon, who came, incognito, to 
seat himself by the fireside of his only friend, and 
pour out into her soul, perhaps, the bitter secrets of 
a union which politics had formed. in despite of 
France, of history, and, perhaps, of himself. When 
tne Emperor was away from the capital, or when- 
«ver he was at the head of his army, he replaced 
his visits by a correspondence, wherein the softest 
effusions were mingled with the most tender ex- 
pressions. 

During the campaign of 1813, he thought he must 
appease the fear o! sosephine by writing to her 





after the battle of Dresden. Josephine replied to 
him :-— 

“Oh! it is very kind in you, my friend, that you 
have not forgotten me! You have read my soul; 
you have guessed its sufferings and its tortures. 
Thanks for your solicitude! Continue always to give 
me frequent news from you. My fate may have 
changed, but my heart can never change toward you. 
Affection such as mine resists everything, and sur- 
vives everything.” 

The Emperor replied to her by the same courier :— 


My coop JosEPHINE— 

1 have received your letter; I see with pleasure 
that you are better, and that you are content. I 
hope that you will not annoy yourself too much ; 
take good care of yourself, and never doubt my 
affection for you. NaPoLeon. 

Dresven, September 21, 1813. 


This friendship, so tender, which had replaced a 
love so long reciprocated, had inspired Josephine 
with a sort of worship for the only man whom she 
had truly loved. After her divorce, she had not per- 
mitted even a single chair to be displaced in the 
apartment which had been occupied by the Em 
peror. Instead of occupying this apartment, situ 
ated in the rez-de-chaussée, she had preferred to 
lodge in the second story, where she was not so well 
accommodated. Moreover, everything, as we have 
said, remained exactly in the same state as at the 
moment when Napoleon had left his cabinet, at the 
close of March, 1810, to go and commence his glo- 
rious campaign of Austria, crowned by the success 
of Wagram. An historical work was placed on his 
desk, marked at the page where he discontinued 
reading, and the pen that he had used still contained 
the dried ink, which some time previous had, per- 
haps, dictated laws toEurope. A map of the world, 
upon which he showed to the confidants of his pro- 
jects the countries that he wished to conquer, bore 
the marks of some impatient movements, occasioned, 
no doubt, by some light observation. Josephine 
alone took charge of these things, and wiped off 
the dust from what she called her relics. She had 
expressly forbidden any one to enter this sanctuary. 


In the bedchamber of Napoleon, the bed, of Ro- 
man form, was without curtains. Arms of precious 
workmanship, such as Turkish sabres, antique 
poniards and pistols, were suspended from the 
panels of the wainscot, and some articles of dress 
were yet scattered here and there. It seemed as 
if he was about to enter this chamber, from whence 
he had banished himself forever. 

At Malmaison, the Emperor had a private garden, 
which was reached by a bridge covered with can- 
vas, like a teat, and which led directly to the en- 
trance of his private cabinet. The windows of this 
cabinet looked out on a magnificent avenue of linden 
trees leading to Jonchére. It was in this little 
garden that Napoleon reposed himself after his la- 
bors. After her separation from him, Josephine 
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never permitted any person to enter the park by the 
passage of this little bridge. 

After the dinner of state that Josephine had im- 
prudently given to the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia, the indisposition which had affect- 
ed her for some days took an alarming character ; 
and, on the 29th of May, 1814, she was no more. 
During the five days that Death was bargaining for 
her, as it were, she preserved all her resignation 
and goodness. Redouté, the painter of flowers, had 
come there by her express orders; she requested 
him not to approach her, in the fear, said she, that 
he might catch her malady. Then, pointing out to 
him two plants, which were then in flower, she 
bade him make haste to make a sketch of them; 
‘‘ for the poor flowers,” added she, “ have but few 
days to live.”” She said again, as if to escape from 
this idea of destruction which governed her, in 
spite of herself, “I hope, however, my dear Re- 
douté, to be sufficiently recovered in time to see 
them blossom again.” 

Vain illusion, which, thirty hours after, was de- 
stroyed without return: her hour had come. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Empress Jose- 
phine took place in the Church of Reuil, in the 
midst of a population who manifested, by their tears 
and sighs, the attachment which they bore for one 
who, after having been their sovereign, had wished 
to remain their benefactress. The two grandsons 
of the Empress headed the mourners. The Russian 
generals, Saken and Czernitscheff, were there by 
order of the Emperor Alexander ; and Messrs. Nes- 
selrode and Humboldt, a great number of artists, 
and the superior officers of foreign armies, followed 
the funeral car, which was escorted by a detach- 
ment of Russian cavalry, and by the national guard 
of Reuil. At the cemetery, the Queen Hortense, 
whom her ladies had not been able to keep at Mal- 
maison, threw herself upon the tomb of her mother, 
to make her a last adieu, and, in a prayer which 
drew tears from every eye, invoked the mercy of 
God upon this angelic soul. Thus Malmaison saw, 
in a short space of time, its masters descend, the 
one from the throne, the other to the tomb! 

By a fatality withoat example, or perhaps by one 
of those secret predilections which the most strong- 
ly-steeled souls feel for the places of their fallen 
grandeur, Napoleon, repulsed, in 1815, by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, tracked by the columns of 
Blucher and Wellington, came to rest his fugitive 
foot in this mansion, which must have recalled to 
him so many sweet and cruel recollections! He 
remained four whole days at Malmaison, near the 
modest tomb raised to Josephine, to the only em- 
press worthy of the name, struggling yet against 
the thousand intrigues which were driving him to 
break his sword, and abdicate his glory once again. 
Napoleon left Malmaison for Rochefort, and Roche- 
fort for Saint Helena! 

Thus the destiny of this great man began and 
ended at Malmaison. There his star rose, and there 
it set. It was there he trampled under foot the 








consular insignias; it was there he lost irrecover- 
ably the royal purple and the sceptre which victory 
had given him. 

On the Ist of July, 1815, Malmaison was ravaged 
and pillaged by the English troops. Here is what 
we read of the occasion in a journal of the times :— 

“This beautiful property, where, for the last fif- 
teen years, the most brilliant productions of art 
were found united, presents to-day a most melan- 
choly aspect. Statues of Canova and of Cartelier, 
and charming pictures of Vernet, have been de- 
stroyed by the sabres and bayonets of the English 
and Russians.”’ 

The natural heirs of Josephine, to whom Mal- 
maison appertained, sold to a company of bankers 
this domain, which ought to have been precious to 
their hearts; and, strange to say, not one of our 
modern Twrcorets untied the strings of their purse 
to prevent the division of this almost national pro- 
perty. The bande noire presented themselves, an‘ 
Malmaison was carved up as if nothing more than 
the ancient manor of a Montmorency or a Crillon. 
For these patent demolishers, nobility has nothing 
illustrious, nor associations any country. They 
would be ready to buy at discount the stones of the 
arch de i’Etotle, and the bronze of the column 
Vendome. Malmaison has undergone successive 
outrages: pillaged by the English and the Rus- 
sians in 1815, it was razed afterwards by the French 
tconoclasts. So that Malmaison is nothing more 
to-day than it was in the eleventh century, with the 
exception of Odon and the superstitious renown. 
But the day will come when we shall see inscribed, 
on a column placed in the centre of this noble resi- 
dence— 

“Here the First Consul, Bonaparte, passed the 
happiest and most glorious days of his life ; for then 
the country was free, happy, and great, and he was 
nothing more than its first citizen !”? 





LINES ON A GRECIAN TEMPLE 
IN MOUNT AUBURN. 


BY J. Cc. 


Trmp Le of Beauty—Temple of the Grave! 
Wrought to perfection in that grant of grace, 
When hearts might smile at every coming wave 

Of light towards the veil that hides thy place. 
Well did the ancients honor each high name— 
From temple-tablets to recall them o’er— 
Thy mystic presence serveth to the same; 
We sacrifice their faith, its pageantry restore ! 


And sweet it was, with this one thought to lie 
After the labor of protracted strife, 
White stood the pillar’d volumes not to die, 
But noiseless hover on the verge of life. 
Temple of Beauty—Temple of the Grave! 
The still memento of earth’s woe and sin 
Long may the angel at thy portals save 
The builders of thy strength from entering in! 
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BY HADDIE LANE. 


Near the close of a bright day in October, a 
merry party of young ladies were assembled in a 
cozy little room, fronting the street par excellence 
of the village of Somerton. Of all the beauties the 
village could boast, those four girls shone pre-emi- 
nent. We will introduce them. 

That queenly creature, reclining so listlessty on 
the sofa, is Miss Julia Lawton—the great heiress. 

he is an orphan, and her wealth is entirely at her 
own disposal. Suitors she has without number ; 
her aunt’s stately dwelling of Lawton Hall is daily 
besieged by bouquets and billets-doux, but the fair 
Julia is of the opinion that her starry eyes and raven 
ringlets would appear to better advantage in a Euro- 
pean drawing-room ; and she therefore looks down 
rather disdainfully upon her plebeian lovers. 

Miss Mary Maurice, the young lady so gracefully 
occupying the ottoman, is really a beautiful girl. 
Those long flaxen ringlets, and clear childish blue 
eyes, together with her winning ways, have won 
for her the appellation of “baby Mary.’’ She is the 
pet and the plaything of half a dozen brothers, who 
are all her seniors, and all desirous that she shall 
never quit playing with dolls, and never confine 
those shining tresses with a comb. But “baby 
Mary”’ knows her own consequence, She has con- 
sulted her mirror, and it has told her a pleasing tale ; 
and, instead of dolls, she now plays a most despe- 
rate game with hearts. 

That young lady in the rocking-chair, who is so 
vigorously tugging at the needle with her little gold 
thimble, is Lizzie Linton. At first sight you would 
deem that the Somerton belles had little to fear from 
her rivalry; but, when she raises her head, and you 
see the bright color come and go in her cheek, and 
the mild light in her dark gray eyes, you would 
agree, with the village gossips, that “sweet Lizzie 
Linton is the most charming girl in Somerton.” 

Lizzie is an orphan, and a poor one too; and, 
were it not for the kindness of her brother-in-law, 
who took the lonely little one to his own home and 
promised to be to her as a father, she would be 
desolate indeed. 

Do you hear that merry laugh from the window? 
Do you see the toe of that little slipper peeping from 
beneath the folds of the curtain? The laugh and 
the foot are the property of Maggie Atwood, the 
greatest romp the sun ever shone upon, and a favor- 
ite with every one, notwithstanding. She has the 
prettiest pair of roguish black eyes, and the most 
pouting cherry lips, to be found for miles around. 
She is the only daughter of an invalid mother and a 
doting father She acts just as she pleases, is re- 
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sponsible to no one, gets into numberless serapes, 
and makes a great deal of mischief. In the present 
instance, she is giving vent to a little of her pent 
up vivacity, by singing snatches of wild songs in 
the wildest possible manner. A spirited conversa- 
tien is going on between the other three respecting 
the beaux. This very interesting subject is inter- 
rupted by the sound of wheels, and a scream from 
Maggie of— 

* Do, girls, come here! There is the greatest 
specimen of humanity getting out of the stage !”’ 

The young ladies rushed to the window. A cu- 
rious-looking individual was slowly alighting from 
the stage. His eyes were obscured by green spec- 
tacles. His hair, of a flaming red, stood out, on all 
sides of his head, like the quills of a porcupine. A 
bright blue coat with brass buttons, and gray panta- 
loons, very much too short for him, completed his 
equipment. 

Screams and peals of laughter from the windows 
told that this apparition was not without its effect 
on the risible muscles of the young ladies, and the 
noise was very much increased when the man qui- 
etly unlatched the garden gate and advanced up the 
gravel walk. 

“Mercy on us! He’s coming mght in! What 
shall we do? I hear his voice in the hall!” These 
and sundry other exclamations were checked by the 
entrance of the individual in question, who, bowing 
politely to the ladies, inquired for Mr. Revere. 

‘« My brother-in-law is not at home,’’ said Lizzie 
Linton, coming forward from the window ; “ pray 
be seated, he will be in presently.” 

The stranger took the chair she handed him, and 
Lizzie could do no less than seat herself near him. 
He made some remarks upon the weather, and our 
heroine, conquering a strong inclination to laugh at 
his remarkable appearance, answered him politely. 
Lizzie soon heard laughter from the window, and 
it became very evident that her friends were audi- 
bly discussing the visitor. 

‘¢ Shame on them!”’ she mentally exclaimed ; and, 
perceiving that the stranger seemed much embar- 
rassed, she began a conversation which very soon 
set him completely at his ease. 

When Mr. Revere entered the room, he found 
the trio in the window seat shaking with laughter, 
and his little sister in earnest conversation with his 
visitor. 

“Ha! my friend,” he exclaimed, “I am happy 
to see you. Lizzie, this is Mr. Theophilus Boggs, 
a college chum of mine, and a highly valued friend. 
Introduce him to your companions.” 
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Poor Lizzie performed, with infinite grace, the 
not very enviable task of introducing Mr. Boggs to 
the proud village beauties, who returned his low bow 
with a scornful curl of the lip. Mr. Revere led off 
his friend to his office, on business matters, but 
stopped an instant at the door to whisper to Lizzie, 
‘« Mr. Boggs is a schoolmaster from New England. 
I hope you will pay him every attention.” 

When Lizzie communicated this piece of inform- 
ation to her visitors, they declared, with one voice, 
that it was shameful for Mr. Revere to make such 
a fuss with a mere schoolmaster. 

Miss Julia, with a toss of the head, “‘ wondered 
what the world was coming to, when vulgar Yan- 
kees were allowed to mingle in genteel society.” 

“ He is not vulgar,’’ retorted Lizzie, “ though he 
has an ugly name, and is not very prepossessing in 
appearance ; yet his conversation betokens him a 
gentleman.” 

“I wonder if he is to stay here altogether,”’ said 
Mary Maurice. “I know my brothers won’t let 
me come here to see you, Lizzie, if he does.’’ 

“ Why, Lizzie,” cried Maggie Atwood, “ how 
could you keep your countenance, with those great 
green eyes staring at you all the time? And such 
hair, and such a shocking coat! And the merry girl 
flung herself on a chair, laughing heartily. 

The gentlemen soon returned, and Mr. Revere 
apologized for leaving his guest to the tender mer- 
cies of the young ladies, as he had promised his 
wife to spend the afternoon with her, in a visit to a 
lady who lived ten miles from Somerton. 

An awkward pause followed his departure. Mr. 
Boggs essayed to draw Miss Lawton into a con- 
versation, but her cold sneer and reserved manners 
chilled him into silence. Mary Maurice had thrown 
herself upon the rug, and was busily caressing the 
kitten, when Mr. Boggs, drawing his chair close to 
the fire, remarked upon the beauty of the animal, and 
inquired whether she was fond of pets. She shook 
back the cloud of ringlets from her fair forehead, 
and, gazing childishly up in his face, made him no 
answer. Mr. Boggs repeated his remark in a louder 
voice, thinking that perhaps the young lady might 
be deaf. A silvery laugh was his only answer, and 
‘baby Mary” turned to the kitten again. 

Almost despairing, Mr. Boggs approached the 
piano, where Maggie Atwood was seated rattling 
over the keys. She inquired if he liked music, and, 
upon his answering in the affirmative, volunteered 
to play for him. He was evidently gratified, and, 
when the piece was ended, was about to ask for 
another, when the lively girl, wheeling herself 
around on the piano stool, asked if he knew the 
name of that piece. In duty bound, he was anxious 
to know, and Maggie, fixing her eyes on his face, 
vociferated, “‘ The Redhead’s March,” and left the 
instrument. 

Lizzie was very much mortified at her friend’s 
rudeness, and poor Mr. Boggs seemed quite hurt. 
It was a relief to all parties when a servant entered 
to announce that tea was ready. 





Lizzie did the honors of the table, and endeavored 
to draw her friends into conversation. At first it 
seemed that her efforts were to be unsuccessful, the 
young ladies preserving a frigid silence. At last 
Lizzie’s little niece Lily, in endeavoring to reach a 
tempting cake, lost her balance and fell from her 
chair. As she fell, she caught the arm of the ser- 
vant, who was about to hand a glass of water to 
Mr. Boggs The water streamed down over Liz- 
zie’s dress, and the broken glass nestled amid the 
rich braids of her hair; but she set everything to 
rights with her accustomed sweetness, soothed the 
frightened child, and resumed her seat at the table 
as though nothing had happened. 

After this mishap, the ice seemed broken, the 
girls talked giibly ; but it would have been far better 
had they been silent. Julia complained about par- 
venus, and talked very wisely about schoolmasters. 
Maggie Atwood turned the conversation upon gen- 
tlemen’s dress, and wondered whether it were the 
fashion to wear blue coats and metal buttons; while 
Mary, with great naiveté, turned to Mr. Boggs and 
asked him what was the price of green spectacles. 

Mr. Boggs, protesting his supreme happiness in 
being able to gratify her curiosity, informed her of 
the place where his own were procured, and gave 
her the exact cost of them, at the same time gravely 
hoping she might never be so unfortunate as to need 
them. This last sally somewhat abashed the young 
lady, who hung her head and said not another word. 
Immediately after, Julia Lawton rose from the ta- 
ble, and, followed by the rest, led the way to the 
parlor. 

Very soon, to Lizzie’s great surprise, the girls 
asked for their bonnets, although they had purposed 
spending the evening with her; and, though she 
begged them not to go, she was soon left alone with 
Mr. Boggs. 

Now, a téte-d-téte with a gentleman was Lizzie’s 
aversion; but she soon discovered Mr. Boggs to be 
as different from the Somerton beaux, in intellect 
and wit, as he was in appearance. 

The hours flew by very pleasantly, and if Lizzie 
was pleased with Mr. Boggs’ conversation, he was 
equally charmed with her sprightly remarks. Liz- 
zie possessed the faculty, as agreeable as it is rare, 
of being an intelligent listener. Every passing 
thought and feeling was pictured on her glowing 
face ; and, before the evening was over, Mr. Boggs 
was decidedly in love. 

When Lizzie laid ber head on her pillow that 
night, she thought of Mr. Boggs, not as the green- 
spectacled, blue-coated, red-haired stranger, but as 
an agreeable and highly intelligent man, for whom 
she already felt a friendship that might ripen into 
love. “ What! love such an ugly man! wed a Mr. 
Boggs !’’ whispered Pride. “ But he is so intelligent, 
so noble in his every thought, I could love him for 
his real worth,’ chimed in Conscience. 

The next morning, as Lizzie was entering the 
village store to make a few purchases, the splendid 


§ equipage of Mrs. Lawton whirled up to the door, 
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and Miss Julia alighted. A hearty greeting passed 
between the two friends, Julia exclaiming— 

“Lizzie, you are the very one I want to see. I 
have a whole budget of news to unfold to you. 
Last evening, when we were all laughing at Mr. 
Boggs’ descent from the stage, little did I think that 
there was a distinguished foreigner in the same ve- 
hicle, gazing intently at us all the time. He is an 
Italian count, young, rich, and handsome, and he 
has taken rooms at the Widow Markley’s. 1 saw 
him pass the Hall this morning, and he looked so 
handsome, in his sportsman’s dress, that I lost my 
heart directly. Aunt is going to give a grand dinner 
party, and invite all the village, so ] came down to 
the store to order glass and china, and I want you 
to go home with me to help.” 

Here we must observe that no party was ac- 
counted complete unless Lizzie had a hand in the 
arrangements, and a wedding was but half a wed- 
ding if Lizzie were not the bridesmaid. 

As Lizzie sat in the carriage beside her friend, 
she could not help remonstrating with her on her 
imprudence in failing in love with an entire stranger, 
and inquired what Mrs. Lawton thought of the 
affair. 

“Oh! Lizzie,” Julia replied, “you know I am 
mistress at home, and my aunt is so anxious to be 
rid of me, that she would marry me to a schoolmas- 
ter, if he did but offer himself.” 

Our fair friends were soon ensconced in the study, 
making out a list of invitations. 

« Shall I put down Mr. Boggs, the erudite Theo- 
philus ?” Julia asked, rather mischievously. 

« Certainly,’’ was Lizzie’s blushing reply. “He 
is my brother’s guest; and, in my opinion, is as 
worthy of attention as your count with the unpro- 
nounceable name.” 

“His name is perfectly euphonious,” said Julia, 
tartly, ‘“‘ which is not the case with every one’s. I 
have it at my tongue’s end—Joachim Maraschino- 
delopodi. I have been brightening up my French, 
as I understand he speaks our language very imper- 
fectly. Oh dear! only think, I have put down his 
name instead of Maggie Atwood’s, in her invitation. 
I would not have her to know of my intentions for 
the world; it would be all over the village before 
dinner-time.”’ 

The days soon sped away, and that of the grand 
dinner-party arrived. Lizzie Linton, simply attired 
in a clear muslin, with no ornament in her rich 
brown hair save a single rosebud, entered the 
magnificent drawing-room at Lawton Hall, leaning 
on the arm of Mr. Boggs, whose brass buttons 
shone brighter than ever on that detestable blue 
coat. At the upper end of the room stood Julia, 
in earnest conversation with the count. Lizzie 
thought she had never seen her friend look so peer- 
lessly beautiful. Her splendid figure was arrayed 
m a crimson velvet, which contrasted well with her 
dark complexion. Pearls gleamed amid her raven 
tresses, and a single diamond sparkled on her 
bosom. 
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The count was tall and slender, with long curling 
hair, and a most ferocious mustache, which gave a 
very frightful look to his countenance. It was evi- 
dent that Julia was enraptured with his conversa- 
tion, although the bystanders could discover nothing 
more than a few hackneyed compliments to his fair 
hostess, and a great deal of extravagant praise of 
Count Joachim Maraschinodelopodi. 

Julia introduced Lizzie to him. The count 
stared at her through his glass, stroked down his 
mustache, and took no other notice of the blushing 
girl than by saying to Julia, in a voice meant to be 
very terrible— 

“ Vewy tolewable for America, mais in Europe, 
aw !”’ 

The Somerton beaux, although most of them 
heard this decision, did not appear to set much 
value on it, for Lizzie was decidedly the belle of 
the room. 

Once during the evening Mr. Boggs chanced to 
be standing near Miss Lawton and the count, when 
the lady let fall her handkerchief. Seeing that the 
count was not inclined to pick it up, Mr. Boggs 
very politely handed it to its fair owner, when Jo- 
achim, &c., looking very fiercely on the spectacles, 
ejaculated, ‘Aw! de puppy! In my contree, de 
ladies, ven dey drops dere mouchoirs, ring de bell 
for de servant to pick dem up.”’ To which valu- 
able piece of information Miss Julia replied by a 
most benignant smile. 

The party passed off, as all parties do, with a 
great many compliments, some torn dresses, a few 
broken glasses, and not a few heartaches. The 
next morning it was reported through the village 
that Miss Lawton was engaged to the count, and 
the news was confirmed by Julia herself, who came 
to Lizzie Linton to be congratulated. 

The count and his fiancée were now to be daily 
seen driving at a furious rate through the village, 
or walking most romantically over the beautiful 
hills among which it is embosomed. The countess 
elect had dropped, at her lover’s command, all her 
village acquaintances save Lizzie Linton. He had 
even wished to include her with the rest ; but Julia, 
who had a little of her old spirit remaining, insisted 
so vehementiy on retaining her friendship, that Jo- 
achim was obliged to yield. 

The count was extremely desirous that their 
marriage should take place immediately ; but here 
again he was overruled, as, according to Julia’s 
idea, no one could marry them but the bishop, and 
it would be some time before he could visit the 
village. In the mean time, preparations went on 
rapidly, and numerous were the rumors respecting 
the bridal dress and the bridal cake. Huge boxes 
were continually arriving at Lawton Hall; the 
drawing-room was being entirely fitted up with 
new velvet furniture, and magnificent lace curtains 
were purchased for the windows. All the villagers 
stared and wondered, and were no wiser than 
before. 

Bat this grand wooing was not the only one gong 
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on in the village. Mr. Boggs’s talents, his wit, his 
manifold good qualities, were making, slowly, but 
surely, a deep wound in Lizzie’s heart. His awk- 
wardness, his ugliness, his name, were all forgotten, 
and his occupation was now the only stumbling- 
block. To wed a schoolmaster, and assist in teach- 
ing country children, Lizzie thought would be im- 
possible. But even this difficulty vanished, and 
Lizzie nobly surrendered her heart to the keeping 
of Mr. Boggs. Very soon after, Mr. Boggs came 
striding into the parlor, and informed her that he 
had succeeded in obtaining a school, with but a 
small salary, it was truce, but upon which he thought 
they might live comfortably. Lizzie referred him 
to Mr. Revere, who had, all along, encouraged his 
suit. Her brother gave his approval, and prepara- 
tions for the wedding were begun accordingly. 
They were not very expensive ones, however; for 
Lizzie made her own wedding-dress, and Mrs. 
Revere mixed up the cake. 

It so fell out that the day fixed on for the cere- 
mony was the very same that was to see Julia 
Lawton metamorphosed into an Italian countess. 
Miss Lawton was to be married in the morning, and 
her aunt alone was to witness the ceremony; while 
Lizzie’s nuptials were to be celebrated in the good 
old-fashioned style, at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and the whole village to be invited. 

The wedding morn at length arrived. A large 


were taken from the carriage, the count conveyed 
to the city, and Julia hid her throbbing head on Liz- 
zie’s bosom, and told how she was humbled. 

The villagers were astounded at this unexpected 


; revelation, but were confident they would not be 
, disappointed in Lizzie Linton’s wedding—that they 


were sure of. But, on the afternoon of that day, 
Mr. Boggs suddenly disappeared, and they began to 
fear that Lizzie, like Julia, would be a deserted 
bride. Mr. Revere shook his head, and said it was 
very strange, and Lizzie had a good long cry in her 
own little room. The bridesmaids came in and 
whispered their fears. Lizzie must dress, at any 
rate, so that, if the man did come, the company 


might not be kept waiting. The great clock on the 


stairs struck seven as Lizzie placed the last orange- 
blossom in her hair. As she turned from the mir- 
ror, heaving a deep sigh, a carriage drove up to the 
door. Some of the company, of course. No, it 
was Mr. Boggs’ voice that sounded through the 
hall. Some one tapped at the door. It was Mrs. 
Revere, who told her that Mr. Boggs wished to see 
her. “ What can he want at such a time?” the 
bridesmaids exclaimed. Lizzie tremblingly de- 
scended the stairs; but, upon entering the parlor, 
she saw no Mr. Boggs, but a gentleman of strikingly 


> handsome appearance was standing near the door. 


traveling carriage was seen standing in front of 


Lawton Hall. Trunks, large and small, were piled 
upon it, and the villagers whispered that the newly- 
married pair were to start for Europe immediately 
after the ceremony. A crowd of boys and idlers 
was collected on the lawn, all anxious to get a peep 
at the bride. At nine o’cloeck the count, in his 
bridal suit, dashed up to the door. On this eventful 
morning he looked even fiercer than ever; and, 
flinging the reins to a servant, he sprang from his 
horse and ran up the hall steps, casting a contemptu- 
ous glance on the crowd of villagers. 

* Now,” thought they, ‘we shall soon see the 
bride.’? But they were doomed to be disappointed. 
Searcely had the count banged the door behind him, 
when Mr. Revere, his horse all in a foam, came 
cantering up the avenue. He hastened into the 
house ; and soon two or three servants came forth. 
One was sent for the doctor, another for Lizzie Lin- 
ton, and a third for aconstable. Before dinner-time 
the news was all over the village. It seems that 
Mr. Revere, suspecting all was not right, had made 
some inquiries respecting the count, and had disco- 
vered that he was an apprentice to a French hair- 
dresser ; and that, having heard of Julia’s venchant 
for foreigners, he had absconded with some of his 
master’s money, and had succeeded in palming him- 
self upon the infatuated Julia and her credulous 
aunt as an Italian count. Such a scene at Lawton 
Hall! Miss Julia in a towering passion, her aunt 
in strong hysterics, the count arrested for robbery, 
and sweet Lizzie Linton flitting like an angel of 
mercy through that disorderly mansion. The trunks 
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> Boggs would love him for himselfalone. 


Supposing him to have business with her brother, 
she said, half aloud— 

“T thought they told me Mr. Boggs was here.”’ 

‘And he is here, dear Lizzie !”’ replied a well- 
known voice. 

Lizzie stood still, her eyes fixed upon the stran- 
ger; but she sought in vain for the red hair and 
green spectacles. This Mr. Boggs had dark curl- 
ing hair of his own, and eyes that seemed to read 
her every thought. 

“ I beg pardon, dearest, for the deception I have 
practiced. My name is not Boggs, but Charles 
Clifton. I am no Yankee schoolmaster; although, 
as I am a resident of Boston, and a Professor in 
— College, I know not how far [ am entitled to 
the name. Forgive me for deceiving you so long ; 
I wished to see how far real worth, accompanied 
by ugliness and lowliness, would go to gain a pure 
heart. I felt sure that whoever loved Theophilus 
Will you 
accept me as his substitute ?” 

Lizzie did not say no; but she did say— 

“Oh! The—Charles, I mean, why did you leave 
me this afternoon? I was so afraid you were not 
coming back again.” 

“ That, Lizzie, is soon explained. I went this 
afternoon to the city to bring my mother and sisters 
to see you, Lizzie ; and I knew, if I told you befure- 
hand, you would be asking a hundred questions, and 
would manage to discover my secret.” 

«« May we come in?’’ said one of the bridesmaids, 
who were all dishonorably listening at the door; 
“the minister is waiting.”’ 

But the minister did not wait long; and soen 
young Mrs. Clifton was chiding Mr. and Mrs. Ke- 
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vere, who had been in the secret all the time. As 
tor the mother-in-law, she was so charmed with her 
new daughter that she declared, if she had known 
what a pearl Charlie had hid in this little village, 
she would have betrayed his secret long before. 

Of course, Maggie, Mary, and Julia made suit- 
able apologies for their rudeness to the ci-devant 





Boggs. 


Julia, having verified the proverb that “all is not 
gold that glitters,’’ lived and died an old maid; 
while sweet Lizzie Linton, as we must call her, in 
her happy relation as wife and mother, fully recog- 
nizes that 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man ’s the man for a’ that.” 





THE ENCHANTED WORLD. 


BY L. W. 


Tue benign watchcare of guardian spirits seems 
to be inculcated by the Sacred Scriptures. Thus 
the page of inspiration bears the record: “The Sad- 
ducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess both.” 
Nothing more would seem to be the purport of this 
passage than simply to express the historic fact, 
that a part of the Hebrew nation believed in the ex- 
istence of angels and invisible spirits. In other 
places, however, there are more direct intimations, 
and passages which undoubtedly sanction this be- 
lief with the authority of Revelation 

« Are they not all ministering spirits?”’ “ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for 
I say unto you their angels do always behold the 
face of my father which is in heaven.” ‘The com- 
panionship of attendant angels to the saints here 
seems explicitly inculcated. The heart of humanity 
is gluddened, and takes courage at the recital, so 
beautifully paraphrased by the poet— 





‘* How cheering the thought that the spirits of bliss 
Will bow their bright wings to a world such as this, 
Will leave their sweet home in the mansions above, 
To breathe o’er our bosoms some message of love. 
3 


« They come, on the wings of the morning they come, 
Impatient to lead some poor wanderer home, 
Some pilgrim to snatch from this stormy abode, 
And lay him to rest in the arms of his God.’’ 


in this sketch, the Scriptural view is first intro- 
duced to show in what manner the belief in spirits 
was intended to operate as an element of Christi- 
anity. And thus far we faithfully and implicitly 
believe ; but further the mystic seduces us in vain. 
The beautiful dreams of Plato and the imaginative 
poets delight us in common with mankind; but it is | 
in the sense of dreams. 

How strange is the incident related of the poet 
Shelley! Visiting a rural scene in the vicinity of 
London, accompanied by a friend, after gazing upon 


midst of his rapturous praises, and, looking into the 
eyes of his friend, burst into a flood of tears. It 
was a long time before he could speak ; and, when 
his friend insisted upon knowing the cause of such 
an expression of feeling, he replied that, somewhere 
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its beauties for a time, ‘he stopped suddenly in the | 
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in his previous existence, he bad gazed at that iden- 
tical landscape ; and yet he knew that, in body, he 
had never stood where they then stood. He was 
sure that, at some previous time, he had done so; 
for it came upon him as an old familiar spot, and it 
must be that in spirit he had seen it.’” Such a de- 
claration is accounted venial, while under the “ fine 
frenzy” of Castalia; but in a sober moment, when 
the poet resumes the man, it can only excite a min- 
gled feeling of contempt and pity. It appears the 
more serious, since it leads one to overlook the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong, as well as of the real 
and the imaginary. 

But, in’their own proper sphere, the exquisite 
images of poetry and philosophy, as sources of the 
sublime and beautiful, as springs of high and lofty 
emotion, have always been valued and admired as 
the very poetry of life. Nor is their use restricted 
to pleasing hints and allusions, “ to paint a moral or 
adorn a tale.” They have beguiled the tedious 
hour, and charmed away life’s sorrows, adorning 
and beautifying its course with their emotions. 
They have aided and illustrated the expression of 
thought, and cultivated a sense of the pure and 
beautiful in nature. And, so far as they conduce to 
these ends, so far is it salutary at times to yield to 
the illusion of their charmed spell. 

The gracious presence of invisible angels has al- 
ready been shown—a well-known allusion to which 
is attributed, by the poet Milton, to Adam, “the 
comeliest man of men,”’ in conversation with Eve— 


** Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earthy 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep : 
All these, with ceaseless praise, his works behold 
Both day and night.”’ 


** How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 
Singing their great Creator !’’ 


Kindred to these spirited lines, though it be not 
the original, is the sublime vision of Isaiah, where 
the seraphim cry one to another, and proclaim the 
supreme holiness of ‘‘ the Lord of hosts: the whole 
earth is full of His glory.’’ But the doctrine of m- 
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visible spirits has pervaded literature from its very 
infancy. How naturally does it enter the fond 
dreams of childhood; along with the earliest intima- 
tions of immortality! As, in the freshness of new- 
born vigor and hope, youth looks abroad on the 
clear and vast heavens studded with sparkling stars, 
it is then that new images of a purer world, a spi- 
ritual life, and angelic beings spring up unbidden. 
They live ever after in the soul, though unseen, 
awaiting the future sanction of revelation, and those 
‘varieties of untried being, the new scenes and 
changes we must pass.”” In such an hour, amid 
“ the sweet influences of the Pleiades,’’ how almost 
unconsciously, in Fancy’s listening ear, is heard the 
sublime music of the spheres, of which the great 
poet of nature has sung in the immortal lines— 


** Sit, Jessica; look how the vault of heaven 
Is thick inlayed with patins of bright gold. 
There ’s not the smallest orb that thou behold’st, 
But in its motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls. 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Does grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.’? 


Again, when the landscape is strewed with the 
graceful livery of spring, and birds are singing 
sweetly amidst the boughs of mingled verdure and 
blossoms, the soft hum of bees is heard, and all na- 
ture teems with new and varied life, till evening 
slowly spreads her silvery veil over the magic 
scene—it is then, while contemplating the obscure 
mingling of light and shades, that sprites, and merry 
elves, and 


** Twilight fairies haunt the sacred scene; 
By Fancy charmed, the woods and valleys smile, 
And Spring, diffusive, decks the enchanted isle.”’ 


Or when the scene is changed to the greater 
splendors of summer, the sun sails majestically on- 
ward like a sea of fire, his fervid beams falling upon 
the rich and gorgeous foliage; the streams have a 
lovelier flow; and the west wind breathes in softer 
murmurs. Still, all nature is pervaded by a vivid 
life and vigor which nourishes and lives within, 
over which the verdure of the fields seems to be 
drawn as a veil; even 


“ The air 
Is living with its spirit, and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. 


“ Earth is veiled 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in, 
Are eloquent with voices that proclaim 
The hidden glories of immensity ; 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power.” 


Similar, though seemingly diverse, were the 
emotions of Frederika Bremer on beholding the 
storms and frosts of the Swedish winter. ‘The 
air was dimmed as by a heavy fall of snow, dark- 
ness increased, and it became night. And, in the 





depth of that endless winter night, she heard la- 
menting voices from the east and from the west ; 
from plant and animal; from dying nature and de- 
spairing humanity; and she saw life with all its 
beauty and love, its throbbing heart, buried alive 
beneath a chill covering of ice. Heaven seemed 
dark and void: there seemed to her no eyes, as 
there was no heart. All was dead, or rather, all 
was dying, excepting pain.’’ ‘I believe that some- 
tning similar cakes place in every human being that 
is born to a deeper life.” 

What but the like dulcet sounds of fantasy have 
transmitted the name of Campanella, the imprisoned 
philosopher of Spain? All things in nature, he 
says, feel: else would the world be a chaos; nei- 
ther would fires tend upward, nor stones downward, 
nor waters to the sea; but everything would remain 
where it was. Heat therefore has power, and 
sense, and desire of its own being; so have all 
other things, seeking to be eternal like God, and in 
God they are eternal, for nothing dies before him, 
but is only changed. God said, Let all things feel, 
some more, some less. The sky and stars, too, are 
endowed with the keenest sensibility ; nor is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that they signify their mu- 
tual thoughts to each other by the transference of 
light, and that their sensibility is full of pleasure. 
The blessed spirits that inform such living and 
bright mansions behold al! things in nature, and in 
the divine ideas; they have also a more glorious 
light than their own, through which they are ele- 
vated to a supernatural beatific vision. The world 
is full of living spirits; and, when the soul shall be 
delivered from this dark cavern, we shall behold 
their living forms. But now we cannot discern the 
images of the air, and of the winds, as they rush by 
us; still less the angels and spirits, of which the 
world is full. See how the light is diffused over 
the earth, penetrating every part with endless va- 
riety of operation, which we must believe it does 
not perform without exquisite pleasure. 

The fine genius of the author of this remarkable 
passage was doubtless rendered extremely sensi- 
tive by long confinement in a Spanish prison. But 
the contrast of matter and spirit still suggests the 
thought, that there may be many different forms of 
being and sensibilities entirely unknown to us, and 
unimagined. Yet the most sagacious intellects 
have searched in vain into this shadowy realm. 
We cannot bridge the chasm, nor unlock the gates 
which close the confines of the spiritual world from 
our mortal vision. But still allusions to the spi- 
ritual and invisible, like those already quoted, seem 
to strike a kindred chord which vibrates in every 
heart. These are the strokes which endear to us a 
work of genius, and which linger last in the me- 
mory. Not to multiply instances of this kind, the 
most celebrated passage in the Lusiad of Camoens 
is that in which the Spirit of the Cape, rising in 
wild majesty amidst his stormy seas, threatens the 
daring adventurer upon his unploughed waters. 
The imagery is so striking that, when once read, it 
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ean never be forgotten ; and, besides being the most 
acceptable to seafaring men, it is the most admired 
by the literary reader. 

It would be interesting to trace the history of the 
belief in spirits, fairies, and genii, did not its length 
forbid. But, in closing this brief sketch, the pic- 
turesque lines of Coleridge may yet claim attention, 
since they are considered to convey a revelation of 
his poetical faith and belief :— 


** Oh, never rudely will I blame his faith 

In the might of stars and angels! *Tis not merely 
The haman being’s pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predominance ; 

For fable is love’s world, his house, his birth-place ; 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays, and talismans, 





a 


And spirits; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 


‘* The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths—all these have vanished : 
They live no longer in the faith of reason! 


‘¢ But still the heart doth need a language ; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names ; 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down.”’ 





FAIRY 


BY MARIE 


THE very prettiest residence in all the neighbor- 
hood of Elfindale was in the glen on the edge of a 
wood, about a half mile from the village. At least 
so everybody thought who loved the works of Na- 
ture better than those of Art. The house was an 
old, dark stone mansion, which had been built pro- 
bably a century previous. A wide hall passed 
through its centre, having the parlor and sitting- 
room on one side, and the dining-room and kitchen 
on the other. There was nothing in the old house 
itself to attract attention; it was just such a one as 
you may see in a thousand other places without no- 
ticing at all, unless it might be for the purpose of 
deciphering the initials of its original proprietors, 
which are rudely carved upon the gable end. You 
could rarely see, however, a more beautifully laid 
out garden, or one that afforded a better collection of 
flowers and a greater variety of trellis frames to 
support them. No wonder, either, for the former 
had been selected from the very best gardens, and 
the latter made by the most tasteful artisans which 
the neighboring city afforded. The box hedge was 
trimmed with the nicest care and precision. Yet 
there was nothing stiff or formal in the appearance 
of the place—no twisting or torturing of nature— 
nothing to remind one of the prim formality of a 
fashionable drawing-room. The flower vines seemed 
from very impulse to climb over the latticed frames, 
without having the slightest tendency to gravitation, 
er any other deviation from the way in which the 
gardener wished them to grow. One would deem 
that Nature was on good behavior here. All this 
was very beautiful, yet not more so to me than the 
wild, rocky ground in the rear of the old house. 
There tall forest trees intertwined their giant 
branches covered with thick foliage. A wild 
mountain stream wandered through the ground, 
tumbling over the rocks in noisy cascades, or, with 
low, tinkling sound, gently coursing its way over a 
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stony channel. The birds and squirrels having 
been allowed for many years to build their nests, 
undisturbed by dog or gun, grew bold in their se- 
curity, and it was no uncommon thing to see them 
approach quite near to the inhabitants of the dwell- 
ing, to obtain the food which was scattered for their 
benefit. Fairy Glen the neighbors named it. 

This was the residence of “Uncle and Aunt 
Dudley,”’ as all Elfindale called them. They are as 
much your kindred and mine as they were theirs, 
dear reader ; so, if you please, we will improve the 
relationship by forming an intimate acquaintance 
with them. 

Uncle Dudley was in the very springtime of old 
age. That term expresses exactly what I mean, so 
pray do not call it a contradictory one. Imagine 
for yourself a man of sixty years, in person tall and 
erect, with a bright blue eye, well-formed features, 
a complexion embrowned by exposure, and hair as 
white as snow. But you will form no correct idea 
of Uncle Dudley unless you th-ow over his counte- 
nance the mild, holy expression which it always 
wore—true index of his gentle character. In all 
harshness of judging, and wrong passions, he was a 
very child; but, in the holier attributes of mercy and 
goodness he was well learned, having been taught 
of Him “‘ who is meek and lowly in heart.” 

Aunt Dudley was younger than her husband by a 
few years, small in stature, and beautiful in face— 
yes, beautiful, although more than fifty years old ; 
for her beauty was the kind that outlives the period 
of youth. The roundness of figure was gone, and 
the glowing complexion had faded to a more delicate 
hue; but her eye wore its pure expression, and her 
countenance the charm of gentleness and intelligence. 
It was a question with the young people of Elfin- 
dale whether Uncle and Aunt Dudley had been a* 
one time different in disposition, and years of con 
stant intercourse had produced the perfect similarity 
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which existed between them, or 1f from the time of 
their marriage they had been so well fitted for each 
other. 

Fairy Glen was the loveliest spot near the village, 
yet many could recollect when a blight more drear 
and lasting than that of Nature had fallen upon its 
household. The merry voices of children were once 
heard in ringing tones calling echoes from the rocks, 
and their active figures had sported playfully among 
the trees and flowers. Yet the voices ceased, and 
the forms disappeared, one after another, until one 
thoughtful boy, with a serious cast of countenance 
and subdued voice, alone was seen lingering among 
the trees. These trials had pierced the hearts of 
father and mother with a deep grief; but a heavenly 
hope and trust were theirs, and earth’s disappoint- 
ments could not bring despair. Their trials only 
tended to soften and subdve their spirits to more 
perfect Christian characters. Affliction to them had 
“ afterward yielded the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness.” 

Fairy Glen was the favorite resort of the young 
people of the village, particularly the young /adtes. 
Uncle and Aunt Dudley loved them all, and ever 
gave ‘hem an affectionate and cordial welcome ; and 
the gardew and orchard were universally acknow- 
led~ed to produce the very finest fruits—from early 
strawberries to the luscious peaches and grapes of 
autumn. In the simplicity of your hearts, perhaps, 
my dear readers, you may imagine that these were 
the chief attractions to the young visitors. If so, you 
are very much mistaken; the person of Mr. Allan 
Dudley, sole heir to Fairy Glen, being by far the 
most powerful magnet. 

In figure, Allan Dudley somewhat resembled his 
father. His dark brown hair was thick and glossy, 
and his eyes very dark—black, you might call them 
at first sight; but a closer inspection would prove 
them to be blue, shaded by long black lashes, which 
imparted the darker hue. His face was very intel- 
leetual, and serious and thoughtful in its expression ; 
yet at times it was lighted up by a brighter smile 
than is ever seen upon a less grave countenance. 
Are you a connoisseur in such matters? If so, you 
might doubt Allan Dudley’s claim to being hand- 
some, but it would certainly be best not to mention 
such doubts to the Elfindale people, for frowns 
would darken the brows of fair ladies, and gentle- 
men would wonder at your boldness in venturing to 
express such an opinion. Everybody in the village 
considered him handsome, and it would not be worth 
while for you to try to undeceive them. He seemed 
perfectly unconscious, however, of such being the 
fact, for the most universal flatterers, I think, never 
dared to breathe one word of praise in his ear; or, 
if any were presuming enough to do so, the words 
probably produced about the same effect upon him 
as if he were told that his coat was a becoming one, 
or that his boots were a higher polish than those of 
his neighbors. In a word, he was above flattery, 
and all Elfindale knew it. His manners were dig- 
nified, although ever frank and cheerful. His 
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parents loved him devotedly, and he fully returned 
their affection, giving them almost the same defer- 
ence which he had rendered when a child. There 
was an habitual seriousness about him even in his 
boyhood, the result of the sickness and death of his 
sisters. He possessed talents and ability, and, having 
graduated with high honors at Yale, his attainments 
might have enabled him to exeel in a learned profes- 
sion, but he chose to remain in the quietness of his 
early home, directing in the cultivation of the farm, 
and employing his leisure hours in the improvement 
of his own mind, and in doing good wherever he 
had opportunity. Judge Marshal thought that he 
was wasting his talents in not studying law, and old 
Dr. Evans expressed himself very much dissatis- 
fied that he had not turned his attention to medi- 
cine, for he always predicted that Allan’s genius 
fitted him for the healing art. Even good, quiet Mr. 
Stevens, the village pastor, had been often heard 
to say with a sigh, after a conversation with him— 

“What a pity that such powers of mind and 
real piety of heart have not been directed to the 
ministry !”” 

But he had strong reasons, no doubt, for the 
choice he had made, being ever guided by the dic- 
tates of good sense, never allowing mere inclination 
to direct him in any of the serious affairs of life; 
and all gave him credit for thus acting. 

I have tried to give you a description of Allan 
Dudley ; yet I fear that I have failed after all. You 
may have an Adonis in view, or perhaps your mind 
may even go back to the sages, and select from 
among them one to whom you may liken him ; but 
neither model will do. He was a kind neighbor, a 
true friend, a gentle sympathizing master, a good 
son, and an humble child of God. This is the most 
correct representation of him which I can draw. 

It was early in the summer, when the large snow 
balls were scattering their white blossoms upon the 
ground, and the roses their perfume through the 
air, that Uncle Dudley received a letter from Rose 
Atlee announcing her intention of visiting Fairy 
Glen, with the permission of its inmates. The pa- 
rents of Rose Atlee had died when she was an infant, 
leaving her in charge of Uncle Dudley, who was a 
step-brother of Mrs. Atlee’s, as guardian, and Mrs. 
Reynolds, a maternal aunt. This charge, as it re- 
garded the former, had been almost entirely nominal 
for Mrs. Reynolds was considered in every way 
fitted to the trust, and, living at a great distance, 
had merely consulted him upon the more important 
concerns of her niece ; acting on every other occa- 
sion according to the dictates of her own judgment. 
But this letter from Rose brought intelligence of the 
illness of her only son, and her intention of traveling 
in hopes of benefiting his health. They expected to 
be abroad for two or three years; and Rose, not 
wishing to go with them, had written to ascertain if 
it would be convenient for Uncle Dudley to receive 
her for that time. The inmates of Fairy Glen had 
not seen Rose Atlee since she was a child, yet all 
welcomed the news of her intended residence there. 
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During the visit which she had made m her child- 
hood, Allan, who was six years older than herself, 
and fond of study, had been obliged to see his little 
sanctum invaded, his books mislaid, and many of 
his manuscripts scattered upon the breeze in the 
shape of birds and butterflies, cut by her busy fingers. 
Aunt Dudley had seen the utter demolition of various 
articles of china, valued as relics; and Uncle Dud- 
ley had witnessed the descent of a new hat and pair 
of spectacles from Rover’s head into the canal; 
placed upon the dog’s head, not by his own efforts, 
but by those of their mischievous little visitor. 
These trials were patiently borne, for the brother 
remembered his sisters, and the parents their own 
little daughters, and they could not chide one who 
so sensibly reminded them of their loss. Then she 
was a merry, mischievous, and wayward child, who 
had endeared herself to them notwithstanding her 
many faults; now she was a woman, in her twen- 
tieth year, and no doubt as much matured in mind 
and judgment as in person. 

She came at the time appointed. Her form was 
taller, and her appearance of course more womanly 
than it was ten years before, but farther than this 
she was but little changed outwardly. There was 
the same fair complexion and glowing cheeks, the 
same light brown ringlets—only that now they were 
confined by a comb—the same bright blue eyes, 
merry laugh, and light-hearted expression of coun- 
tenance. She seemed so glad to see them again, 
and returned their greeting with so much cordiality, 
that all were ready to give her the old place, or a 
warmer one in their affections. 

“Why, cousin Allan,”’ she said, using the familiar 
oppellation to which she had been accustomed in 
childhood, though they were not blood relations, 
“time has made but few alterations in you; I should 
have known you anywhere—you look just as grave 
and serious as when you used to lecture me on the 
right use of books, or caution me when I wanted 
to catch the birds and squirrels that came so tempt- 
ingly near.” 

“Am I to consider that remark as a compliment 
or otherwise ?”’ he asked, smilingly. 

“As a compliment, of course,” she answered ; 
and then continued: ‘“ The garden is more beautiful 
than ever, and the neighboring scenery just as grand. 
[t will keep me in employment for weeks to explore 
the grounds of Fairy Glen; for [ must see whether 
the birds and squirrels occupy the same haunts 
which they did of yore, and ascertain to a certainty 
whether the mountain stream wanders still in its 
vlden channel.”’ 

“And so you think that your memory is retentive 
enough to enable you to come to right conclusions 
upon these subjects?’”’ Allan said, amused at her 
liveliness. 

“Oh, yes; I never forget anything which has ever 
mterested me—at least, any place so extremely in- 
teresting to me as Fairy Glen. Aunt Reynolds 


often promised to bring me here, to hush my teasing 
(I db tease sometimes) ; but there was always some- 








thing in the way to prevent her; and now I am so 
glad to be here once more, that I do not think 1 shall 
ever tire of rural beauty, or care ever again to see 
anything that will remind me of the city.” 

Allan smiled again, but the ringing of the tea bell 
prevented his answering, if he had meant to do so. 

You wish to know whether Rose Atlee was beau- 
tiful—do you not, dear reader? And this is just the 
most difficult of questions for me to decide, for my 
own mind is hardly settled upon that point. She was 
just such a one as you may meet, in almost every 
place where ladies are assembled, without noticing 
at all, unless your attention should be directed to- 
wards her by another: then you would simply say, 
“She is agreeable looking, and rather pretty.” 
Here all interest in her would be lost. In short, she 
could lay claim to about the same amount of beauty 
as your cousin Mary, or your friend —— —— (I 
don’t like to publish real names). Sometimes when 
animated with conversation, or by the glowing light 
of a solar lamp, you would pronounce her decidedly 
beautiful, and wonder how any could think other- 
wise; but, when seen through a less happy me- 
dium, you might regard it strange that any could 
be so discerning as to find beauty in so plain an ex- 
terior. With reference to her mental endowments 
and disposition, I will make no disclosures, leaving 
you to form an opinion of them according to your 
own judgment, and as they are developed by cir- 
cumstances. 

Rose fulfilled her promise of exploring every nook 
and corner of Fairy Glen, never seeming to tire of 
wandering through the woods, or following the 
course of the stream; sometimes in company, yet 
often alone with a book, whose contents she thought 
might be better enjoyed when read in the open air. 
“ Because,’’ as she expressed it, “the pure breeze 
removed all films of doubt and of the humdrum cares 
of life from the mind, and, invigorating it with new 
strength and freshness, left it clear to receive the 
right impressions of the author.”” Allan was some- 
times the companion of these rambles, yet not very 
frequently. He was poetic in temperament, and 
fond of nature ; yet good sense and a right apprecia- 
tion of the practical affairs of life rendered him un- 
willing to appropriate to ideal delights the trme which 
should be spent in the performance of every-day 
duty. You will tell me, perhaps, that I am exalting 
the character of Allan Dudly above the highest 
standard of human excellence; that I am placing 
him upon the untrodden eminence of perfection. It 
is not so. I am simply showing a naturally well 
endowed mind, justly balanced, and under the con- 
trol of right principles. I could point out to you 
more than one such in real life; but think for your- 
self, and you may be able to make the application 
without my aid. 

The presence of a young lady produced many 
changes in the interior arrangements of Fairy Glen 
in ashort time. The old piano, which had been pur- 
chased years before as a wedding present for Mrs. 
Dudley, was removed from the parlor to another 
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room, and replaced by one of modern structure. 
Articles of fancy work, completed, and in process 
of completion, were scattered here and there, and 
“books and magazines of lighter literature found places 
in the library and upon the ceptre-table in strange 
proximity to Paley, Blair, and Baxter. Sounds, too, 
were heard at variance with their former serene 
stillness—snatches of opera airs, and the words of 
popular songs, and the light step and merry laugh. 
These were very pleasing to the eye and ear of Allan 
Dudley, and, had Kose left the place, a gloomy quiet 
would have been there, equal to that which the de- 
parture of the birds and flowers would have produced 
in the exterior of the house: yet not more lasting 
would have been its effects upon his heart. He 
would have cherished her remembrance as a pleas- 
ant thought, with no intermixture of sorrow to sadden 
it. As a beautiful landscape, once enjoyed, or the 
echo of a remembered strain of melody, such a 
recollection would have haunted him in after life, 
and have left no deeper impression. A bright sun- 
beam, a fragrant flower, or warbling bird appeared 
to occupy almost as high a station in life; for not 
one serious word was ever uttered, and the reflec- 
tion of no serious thought ever shaded her brow. 
Rose had been there about a month, and they were 
sitting together upon a rustic seat on the brink of the 
stream. This spot was one which had been a favor- 
ite with Allan from his boyhood, as most favorable 
for pensive musings. He had played there with his 
little sisters in their infancy; and there sometimes 
had received, with them, the early teachings of his 
parents. Other, and sadder memories, too, endeared 
the place to him. It was the accustomed seat of 
his sister Mary, the one who lingered longest, and 
was loved accordingly, not only for her own sake, 
but for those who were dead. She was sixteen 
when she died, and Allan fourteen. Here, in pleas- 
ant weather, they had sat together, she with her 
head upon his shoulder, or holding his hand, and 
speaking in a low, sweet voice the thoughts which 
a heavenly power had impressed upon her heart; 
and he listening with breathless attention, as if he 
feared that, like the passing notes of an Eolian harp, 
they would die away in perfect stillness, and he 
should hear their soft tones no more. He remem- 
bered her last visit there, and the strange feelings 
with which he heard her language of resignation 
and hope—so wonderful for one so young, who, but 
a few months before, had been filled with all the 
buoyancy of spirit and bright anticipations of youth, 
and an expected long life upon earth. Death was 
surrounded by dreary darkness to him even at a dis- 
tance: yet, while its blighting was upon her, and 
when the chillness and gloom of the dark valley 
might be already felt, there was no sign of dread. 
Her hand had grasped that of a powerful Guide with 
perfect trust, and she willingly confided herself to his 
guidance to lead her safely to heaven. 
Unxnowing of these sad reminiscences, Rose talked 
in her usual playful tone of raillery, entirely regard- 
less of the serious countenance of her companion. 
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But soon she perceived, by his vague answers and 
absent manner, that he was giving but little attention 
to what she was saying; and gradually her voice 
became more subdued and her words less frequent, 
until they ceased entirely. His seriousness was 
contagious; the smile vanished from her face, and 
she sat silently, with her gaze directed through an 
opening in the trees towards the distant horizon, 
where the sun was sinking behind a mass of purple 
and golden clouds which had assumed various and 
fantastic forms. Thus they sat for some minutes, 
both engrossed in deep thought, and then Allan broke 
the silence. 

«May I ask your thoughts?” he said, suddenly 
seeming to recollect that he was but indifferently 
playing the part of entertainer. 

A bright smile irradiated her face, and she was 
about answering in a playful manner; but the smile 
disappeared, and she said in a sad tone— 

“I was thinking of a much-loved friend of my 
schooldays who died in consumption. I watched 
with her the last sunset she ever saw, and it was just 
such a one as this. At her request, she was placed 
in an easy chair by the window, that she might see it 
once more, and I stood by her side. She died that 
very night.” 

‘« Were her parents living ?’’ Allan asked. 

“No; she was an orphan, like myself,’’ (here her 
voice faltered,) ‘and her guardian was in Europe on 
business. Mrs. Brown and the other teachers were 
all very kind to her, and her schoolmates loved her 
too dearly not to strive in every possible way to 
cheer her sickness. Oh! how sad it was to see one 
so young and beautiful passing away from earth, with 
all its enjoyments untasted! and yet she seemed 
strangely submissive and willing to go.” 

There was an earnest and touching expression in 
her countenance, while she spoke, that softened 
Allan, and he said with much gentleness— 

“If she was prefiared for death, it was much better 
to be taken to heaven and made perfectly happy for- 
ever, before suffering the cares and disappointments 
which all who live on earth must meet. And you, 
dear cousin, are no doubt comforted by this, although 
feeling that there is much in such a death to cause 
deep sorrow.”’ 

“ Yes,”’ she replied, “I know that she is happy 
now; but I cannot divest my mind of the feeling 
that she is a loser by the change.’ 

“Tt is a natural feeling,” he said, “for which I 
cannot blame you; yet it is ineorrect. Did you ever 
reason about it ?”’ 

“T never could reason coldly; where my feelings 
were concerned,”’ she answered, impatiently ; evi- 
dently intending to convey a reproof to Allan. 

He took no notice of this, but remained quietly 
looking upon the sunset for a few minutes, and then 
slowly and calmly repeated the words: “And | 
heard a voice saying unto me, Write, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from heneeforth. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors. And God shall wipe away all tears from 
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their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, hor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are passed away. And 
they shall bring the glory and honor of the nations into 
it. And I will be their God, and they shall be my 
sons. Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may enter in through the gates of the 
city.” 

Allan spoke with much impressiveness, his eyes 
turned from her, and, seemingly unconscious of her 
presence, he appeared as if musing about what he 
saw. She had heard the words before, but they 
received new meaning from his lips. A strange 
feeling of awe and wonder came over her, and she 
gazed intently through an opening in the clouds, as 
if her eyes would pierce the veil that hid from 
human sight the city of which he spoke. Then, 
turning towards him, she said, with much frank- 
ness— 

«I have been wrong, cousin Allan, in thinking too 
much of time, and too little of eternity, and that is 
the reason why I could not before sympathize with 
your feelings. Just now I[ do, for my better thoughts 
have their influence.” 

Before Allan could reply they were joined by Uncle 
Dudley, who, with his broad-brimmed straw hat in 
his hand, was returning from a field of grain on the 
other side of the woods. Rose was soon engaged 
in a playful conversation with the old man, and they 
left the place together. 

From that time Rose Atlee assumed a new inter- 
est in Allan’s estimation. He thought he had seen 
enough to prove to him that she was capable of 
higher feelings than he had at first supposed. Does 
it seem strange to you that, with this impression, 
taults, which might else have remained unobserved, 
were noticed by him? To me it does not. We 
expect better things from the man of strong resolves 
and noble purposes than from him who has scarce- 
ly sufficient strength to keep abové a level with the 
inferior order of creation. We think, when made 
conscious of errors, he will bravely combat with 
them, while the feebler spirit might faint in the en- 
counter. 

“Cousin Allan,” said Rose, one evening, “do 
tell me what you think of James Grafton.”’ 

«“ Person, mind, or manners—which ?’’ he asked, 
with a smile. 

« All three.” 

«In my opinion then he is tolerably well looking. 
I have seen so few emanations from his mind that 
I cannot tell how brilliant it may be, or how many 
guiden ideas he may be hoarding up to dazzle the 
world with their radiance at some future time. 
With respect to manners, I think he endeavors to 
be extremely polite and pleasing to ladies in general, 
and particularly to Miss Atlee.” 

“ What a mild sort of a judge you would make! 
My opinion is much more correct, at least to my 
tninking. His mind, if indeed he have one, is a 
looking-glass, bearing upon its surface a flattered 
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likeness of himself, and capable of no other reflec- 
tion. In manners he always reminds me of the 
traveled monkey. His politeness does not become 
him—it is something which he has not in his own 
right—a mere imitation of the polished grace of a 
superior order of beings. His form resembles very 
much that of the traveler to whom I have before 
referred.” 

Allan held up his hands in mock dread. 

“Oh, Rose, spare me in your judgment!” he 
ejaculated. 

“Tam very merciful in my judgment, and always 
just: so there is no cause for fear, unless you may 
be, like the unfortunate Irishman, arrested for steal- 
ing, whom some one was trying to comfort with 
the hope that the court would do him justice. ‘Do 
me justice!’ exclaimed the poor man; ‘that is just 
what I am afraid of !’” 

Allan smiled. 

“You have rightly guessed my fears. Iamafraid 
of justice, and recommend myself to your mercy.” 

“I do not care to pronounce judgment upon you 
this evening,’’ Rose answered; “and, when I do, 
I promise to be very merciful. But who comes 
here ?’’ she continued, seeing a gentleman opening 
the garden gate. “James Grafton! Now we may 
surely quote the proverb, ‘ Talk of his Satanic ma- 
jesty, and one of the peers of his realm will imme- 
diately appear.’ ”’ 

Allan returned no answer, but arose to meet the 
visitor, whose feet were then upon the steps. 

He seated himself beside Rose, and, according to 
his custom, commenced overwhelming her with a 
shower of light, silvery compliments. These were 
received with much apparent complacency, and oc- 
casionally answered in the same strain. 

«I should think,” he said, “ that you would weary 
of this lonely place, after having been accustomed 
to a city life.”’ 

“There is no loneliness where nature dwells,’ 
Rose replied. 

‘IT mean with regard to society.” 

«“T have never found in the city,” she answered, 
“the same amount of intellect, intelligence, and 
refinement which I have at Elfindale. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the gentlemen.” 

“I would thank you for the compliment, if it were 
not usual in all such remarks to make those present 
the exceptions.”’ 

« But indeed I do not mean to make any such ex- 
ception in this instanee,’’ Rose replied, with much 
seeming sincerity. 

Mr. Grafton bowed with a gratified loox, as ne 
ans wered— 

« Miss Atlee’s good opinion is so valuable that I 
would not willingly attribute the present compli- 
ment to mere flattery.” 

They were sitting upon the portico, and Allan had 
been silently listening to the conversation. When 
their visitor ceased speaking, he arose and entered 
the house. This movement attracted the attention 
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of Rose, and she glanced towards him in timé to 
see that his face wore an expression of seriousness 
almost amounting to sadness. 

‘What can be the matter with Allan?” she re- 
peated to herself. ‘He cannot surely be so fasti- 
dious as to object to my gratifying this fovlish fel- 
low’s self-conceit.”’ 

Yet she could think of no other reason for his evi- 
dent displeasure. For awhile her attention wandered 
from her companion, and her answers to his ques- 
tions were given at random ; but in a short time he 
forbore questioning, and continued, in a strain of 
highly-wrought language, something with which 
he intended to enchant her. He congratulated him- 
self upon his entire success, for the calm moonlight 
displayed a smiling, yet thoughtful countenance, 
and gentle, earnest eyes, with slightly drooping lids, 
and his self-esteem whispered that the smiling face 
and drooping lids were evidences of his companion’s 
enrapt attention. But no ray of moonlight penetrat- 
ed into the inner recesses of her heart, enabling him 
to read what was written there, or the perusal would 
have pained his vanity; for her thoughts were not 
with him, but with Allan. She had known the lat- 
ter long enough to feel the full value of his good 
opinion, and her conscience told her that she de- 
served his blame. Her heart, too, was pained by 
the effects of his conduct towards her; for, if he 
were not her lover, she still regarded him as a very 
dear friend, whose affection and esteem she was 
anxious to deserve and retain. Yet her wounded 
vanity began loudly to complain of his strict, puri- 
tanical notions. 

“He had no right,’’ it reasoned, ‘to look so re- 
provingly upon so small an offence—if, indeed, that 
may be called an offence which is practiced by all 
young ladies without the slightest compunction of 
conscience. If, by ministering a little to a gentle- 
man’s vanity, we can make him happy, that is one 
good object gained, independent of winning his ad- 
miration for ourselves. Allan is harsh in his judg- 
ment upon such trifles, and there are few, if any, 
who would agree with him in this. I will trouble 
myself no longer about his ill humor.” 

With this determination she strove, and with 
some success, again to become interested in seeing 
to what extravagances her flattery, and the inordi- 
nate vanity of her companion, would lead him. 
Late in the evening, he departed, in the best possi- 
ble humor both with her and himself; fully con- 
vineed of his own personal attractions, and happy 
in the confident hope of winning the heart of the 
pretty flatterer. 

Was Rose Atlee wrong ia giving him this high 
degree of pleasure, unthinking of the future pain 
which a knowledge of the truth would produce? 
Or would the present self-complacency more than 
counterbalance the future mortification ? 

After her companion was gone, Rose still sat 
alone upon the portico. Her thoughts had again 
reverted to Allan, and she felt no inclination to en- 


ter the house, for fear of meeting the silent reproof | 





of his expressive eye. It was perhaps a quarter 
of an hour after Mr. Grafion’s departure, wnen 
Mrs. Dudley appeared. . 

«Why, my dear Rose,” she exclaimed, “you 
should not be here in the night air. Do come into 
the house. Your uncle has been quite anxious 
about you, and sent me to look for you.” 

“The air has not felt damp to me,” Rose re- 
plied, as she arose and followed Aunt Dudley into 
the parlor. 

Uncle Dudley and his son were there; but Allan 
was engaged with a book, and did not seem to no- 
tice her entrance. 

‘¢ Welcome, my bird,”’ said the old gentleman ; 
“ we have been waiting to hear your warbling.” 

‘« My voice is so out of tune, uncle, that I fear, 
instead of a robin’s warbling, you will have but the 
harsh croakings of a raven.” 

‘* No, no, Rose; a robin’s voice is never out of 
tune.’’ 

“How can you contradict me, uncle? But tell 
me what you wish to hear, and I will prove to you 
the truth of my assertion.”’ 

‘ Let it be ‘ The lonely auld wife.’ ” 

Rose sang the simple and beautiful lines with 
much pathos. If her whole soul were not in the 
music, she was either very desirous of pleasing 
Uncle Dudley, or of attracting Allan’s attention 
from his book. If the former was her aim, she 
was amply repaid for the effort, for he was com- 
pletely absorbed by her song; but Allan’s eyes 
were still intently fixed upon the pages before him, 
as though there had been no object more worthy 
of his notice. 

“Thank you a thousand times, my darling, for 
the song!” said Uncle Dudley. ‘Dempster him- 
self could not have done more justice to the words, 
or have pleased me better.”’ 

Rose playfully pressed her lips wpon the old man’s 
forehead, in return for the compliment, and seated 
herself by his side. 

But it was time to prepare for retiring. Allan’s 
book was closed, and the bell rang to assemble the 
household servants and those employed upon the 
farm. Uncle Dudley read a chapter from the Gos- 
pel of John, and then all knelt down while, with 
much fervor, he besought the blessing of their Hea- 
venly Father upon the labors of the day, and pro- 
tection through the night. Humble confessions of 
sin were made, and earnest petitions for pardon 
offered, and strength and grace to keep from fur- 
ther transgression asked of Him, “ who giveth to 
all men liberally, and upbraideth not.”’ The chapter 
read, John xvii., was one well ealeulated to arrest 
the attention, and the mild solemnity of Mr. Dud- 
ley’s tone seemed rightly fitted to deepen the im- 
pression. The faces of those who sat around were 
calm and serious, as though they listened with inte- 
rest and atiention—as though their hearts shared in 
the devotion. Perhaps this was so in the main; 
yet there was one exception, 

The mild, solemn language fell upon the ear of 
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Rose but its meaning failed to reach her mind, for 
it was still wholly absorbed by Allan's displeasure. 
She knelt with the others; but the simple and elo- 
quent petitions, that brought calmness and peace to 
more than one who heard, were entirely unheeded 
by her. Her hands were lifted, as towards heaven, 
and her eyes closed, as if to shut out from the soul 
all earthly objects; but her heart was not raised 
with her hands—no thought of heaven was there— 
and the closed eyes only served to allow the mind 
the more distinctly to contemplate earthly subjects 
of thought. Pride, wounded self-love, and thoughts 
of resentment towards another, and humble self- 
abasement, with confession of sin and prayer for 
pardon, cannot dwell together in one mind, and Rose 
made no effort to banish the former. 

All arose silently from their knees. The domes- 
tics, with Mr. and Mrs. Dudley, left the room, and 
Allan and Rose were alone together. Rose felt a 
strong disinclination to go; she hardly knew why, 
unless from a curiosity to know whether she had 
rightly guessed the cause of Allan’s seriousness, 
and in hopes of ascertaining this if she remained. 
Yet it was very awkward to sit there with no visi- 
ble employment, and she opened a book, as if to 
examine its contents. Her thoughts, however, 
were not with the volume whose leaves she was 
turning, but revolving how she should most easily 
eommence her investigations of Allan’s feelings. 
At length, she determined that it was best to appear 
as if not having noticed his displeasure. With this 
conclusion, she closed the book quickly, and said, 
in a careless tone— 

** Cousin Allan, how could you be so selfish as to 
leave me alone to entertain that foolish James 
Grafton ?”’ 

“ Because I did not think my assistance was 
needed,” he replied, scarcely raising his eyes from 
the book which he had resumed. 

* You lost something by not remaining,’’ she 
said, not seeming to observe his coldness ; “ for it 
was highly amusing to see how eagerly, and with 
what confidence, he received all the compliments I 
paid him.” 

“ That would not have amused me.” 

“ Why?” 

‘« Because I do not think it right to make any one 
an object of ridicule.” 

“Then you think I was wrong in encouraging 
his vanity?’ 

« [think all departures from the truth are wrong.” 
Allan said this with a sternness quite unusual to 
him. 

Rose was offended. With a flushed cheek, and 
m an excited tone, she answered— 

“I was certainly not aware of Allan Dudley’s 
right to act as censor of my conduct !”’ 

“ Rose,” he replied, calmly, “I wish you to 
listen tome. I had no desire to reprove; but you 





asked my opinion, and I gave it; perhaps with 
more sternness than I should have used. 
will forgive me.”’ 


If so, you 
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“T never could bear to be scolded,’’ Rose said, 
pettishly. 

“ Had you been a stranger to me, or one in whom 
I had no interest,”’ Allan answered, “ I might have 
felt this less keenly; but it was very painful to 
me to see a deviation from the truth—forgive the 
expression—in one whom I regard with respect 
and affection.’’ 

He said this very kindly, and Rose was a little 
softened. 

“ You are too severe, Allan,” she said. ‘ There 
are few who would think so harshly of what is 
practiced constantly by many who would scorn a 
positive falsehood.” 

«Some may deem me strict in this; but I do not 
feel that I am wrong.” 

“fam certain that James Grafton feels much 
more happy from my flattering him than he would 
if I had allowed him to know the truth.” 

« He has been deceived and ridiculed.”’ 

« But he does not know it, and there is no harm 
done.”’ 

« Rose,” said Allan, with much gentleness, “ it 
would be far more pleasant to me to consult my 
own inclination, and assist you in apologizing for 
the deception ; but my conscience and regard for 
you both demand that, if I speak at all, it shall be 
with plainness and sincerity. Are you willing to 
hear me thus, without feeling vexed by what I 
shall say, remembering that it is no unkind motive 
that influences me ?”’ 

“ You are too solemn for so trifling a matter. 
The judge about pronouncing sentence upon a mur- 
derer could not be more so.” 

“TI am not conscious of being unnecessarily so- 
lemn. Some regard such deceptions as trifling and 
allowable. Ido not. Education, and different esti- 
mates of the importance of things, teach us to form 
various opinions; for these each one is responsible 
to his own conscience. I do not wish to obtrude 
my thoughts upon you, as they are so disagreeable 
to you. You will forgive the plainness with which 
I have already spoken, and believe that I would not 
be willingly harsh or severe.” 

Allan arose, and held out his hand towards her, as 
if about to close the interview, and not wishing to 
leave any unkind impression of himself; but Rose 
had no desire that the conversation should terminate 
thus abruptly. She laid her hand in his, and said, 
with much earnestness— 

“T am a foolish girl, Allan, and have no doubt 
learned to think wrongly upon many subjects ; and 
this which we are discussing may be one of them. 
I do not like to be blamed; but I have no desire to 
remain ignorant of the truth. Tell me what you 
will; be as sincere, or stern even, as you think you 
ought ; although I will not promise to listen calmly, 
because I cannot be calm where my feelings are 
concerned.”” 

He gently pressed the hand he held, and, still re- 
taining it, seated himself by her side. Kindly and 
affectionately, yet sincerely, he reasoned with her 
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upon her conduct towards James Grafton, explain- 
ing its effect in giving him a wrong estimate of 
himself, and of her opinion of him, as well as its 
evil influence upon her own conscience. These 
were highly important in themselves ; yet he spoke 
of the far greater danger of ineurring the displeasure 
of Him before whom even the angels are charge- 
able with folly. Rose listened attentively to all he 
said. Her better spirit again triumphed, and all 
wrong feelings were subdued. Her heart acknow- 
ledged the truth of his reasoning, and resolved upon 
an entire reformation. New thoughts, new hopes, 
and new desires took possession of her soul. She 
felt the utter folly of the former frivolous pursuits in 
which she had been engaged, and earnestly longed 
to press forward towards a nobler and higher goal 
than any she had ever before had in view. With 
Miss Landon, she could say— 


*<T have such eagerness of hope 
To benefit my kind, 
And feel as if immortal powers 
Were given to my mind.’’ 


These aspirations produced a strange and delight- 
ful sensation, which she could not analyze. Hu- 
mility and gratitude towards him who had been the 
means of arousing such feelings perhaps predomi- 
nated. They parted friends—more than friends ; 
Allan wondering why he had been so tardy in ren- 
dering to her the full credit which her noble quali- 
ties deserved, and Rose with a respect and affection 
for him amounting to veneration. 

It was very long before she could sleep that 
night; for her thoughts were busy with the evi- 
dences of Allan’s nobleness of character. Sweet 
and pure thoughts they were, too, for mingled with 
them were holy desires and high purposes. She 
wished to be just what Allan would approve of and 
love ; and more than one petition arose to Allan’s 
God for strength to fulfil the resolves she had made. 

God is the hearer of humble, fervent prayer. The 
result will prove whether Rose Atlee’s were such. 

After hours of waking visions, seeming scarcely 
more like reality than those sometimes experienced 
in deep slumber, she fell asleep to dream of walking 
with Allan among the gardens of Paradise. All 
around her were bright and beautiful objects, and 
perfect bliss was in fer heart, as they followed the 
course of a crystal stream bordered by fragrant 
flowers. Suddenly, there was a movement in the 
waters, and the head of James Grafton emerged 
from its depth. He stretched out his hands towards 
her, as if imploring her assistance. She would 
have attempted to rescue him, but Allan held her 
back, and, moving to the water’s edge, seemed 
about to offer his aid. It was refused; and, with 
one strong effort, the drowning man arose above 
the surface, and, seizing her by the dress, drew her 
in after him. A strange sensation overcame her 
as she sank with him far beneath the waves, and 
she lost all recollection. Sweet sounds, like the 
melodious tones of a fincly-strung musical instru- 
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ment, aroused her from the stapor. She opened 
her eyes to find a bright ray of sunlight streaming 
through her curtains. One window-sash had been 
allowed to remain partially raised through the night. 
A beautiful oriole, whose nest hung upon the branch 
of a willow near by, was perched upon the window- 
sill picking some crumbs of cake, which were scat- 
tered there. Occasionally, he would pause and 
sing out a joyous strain of melody, as if delighted 
with his repast. It was this which awakened her. 
She lay for some minutes enchanted with the bright- 
plumaged bird and its harmonious warbling. Then 
her mind reverted to her dream, and to the events 
of the previous evening which had produced it. A 
strange feeling, akin to mortification, came over her 
as she remembered these things. Not that she had 
acted wrongly towards James Grafton, and upon 
other similar occasions, but because she had al- 
lowed herself to yield so readily to Allan. She 
placed her hands tightly over her eyes, as if the 
absence of light would render the recollection less 
distinct. 

‘* Allan will have just cause for boasting m thus 
easily subduing my prejudices,” she meditated. 
‘« He is quite too strict in his views. It is pleasant 
to all young ladies to be admired, and the only way 
to win the admiration of most men is by adminis- 
tering to their vanity. If I had tried, I might have 
induced him to yield to my opinions, for the time 
at least, and that would have been something gained, 
He will think I am very easily conquered. It is 
strange how he could have acquired such control 
over me as to lead me to forget to try one single 
art to lure him to me. It would be a triumph to 
secure his heart entirely; but yet, from the very 
first, I have despaired of this. Yet he shall not 
again have it in his power to pride himself upon 
my easy submission, for I shall certainly never 
again yield, but endeavor to subdue him, notwith- 
standing his cold stoicism. He must have some 
vulnerable part, and henceforth I shall make a 
strong effort to find out where this is.”’ 

The bell for morning prayers interrupted her re- 
very, and she rose to dress, with the determination 
of proving to Allan that she was in no degree hum- 
bled by his recent influence over her. She had no 
wish to disgust hira by a display of self-will or 
pride on her part; but rather sought, by evincing 
what she called a proper degree of self-respect, and 
by various gentle arts, to secure to herself the rul- 
ing power. She had been a reigning belle in her 
aunt’s circle, with none to dispute her right, and 
accustomed to being flattered and caressed, and 
seeing all bend, or seeming to bend, to her opinions. 
The desire of admiration had grown upon her, un- 
til she craved it almost as a necessary means of 
subsistence, and every effort was put forth to obtain 
it. 
Mrs. Reynolds, although in many respects a 
sensible woman, had acted very injudiciously in 
the training of Rose. Instead of exerting an au- 
thority over her, she bad allowed her own betier 
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judgment to be overruled by the wayward fancies 
of her niece. She could not bear to chide or cor- 
rect the child of her only sister, whatever might be 
her faults. Every appealing look of Rose served 
to remind her of that dearly-loved sister; and she 
could not nerve herself to refuse any request thus 
urged. There was a sacredness in her very faults, 
for they, too, called to mind similar traits in her lost 
sister’s character. And when Rose had grown to 
womanhood, with her waywardness firmly esta- 
blished, it is not to be supposed that her aunt would 
then chide or seek to control. Rose was rendered 
perfect enough in her estimation, from her marked 
resemblance to the dead both in person and man- 
ners, and she felt no desire to have her different 
from what she was. Allan was the first one who 
had ever presumed to reason with her upon her 
conduct, as if she could do anything that was 
wrong; and we need not wonder that she should 
rebel against his authority to do so. 

When she reached the dining-room, the family 
had already assembled. Again they all knelt in 
humble confession and earnest thanksgivings to 
Heaven, and again those sounds fell unheeded upon 
the ears of Rose Atlee, while her mind was intent 
upon other and far different objects of thought. 

The servants left the room, and, with a bright 
smile, she returned the morning salutations of Uncle 
a Aunt Dudley. Allan was there, but he gave no 
evidence, either by his countenance or manner to- 
wards her, that the events of the past evening were 
at all remembered by him. Rose was surprised at 
this, for she had expected some show of triumph, or 
a slight display of deeper interest in herself. 

“He will join me in our favorite sunset haunt,” 
she thought, after having waited in vain, until late 
in the afternoon, for something by which she might 
guess what impression her yielding to his reasonings 
had made upon his mind. 

With this expectation she sought the spot, but 
Allan did not make his appearance. He may have 
been gifled with a keen insight into character, and 
accordingly had no desire to place himself within 
the influence of her attractions, when they were to 
be exerted upon his own heart. However this may 
be, all her efforts proved vain: he smiled at her 
playful sallies, and met her more serious mood with 
a gentler reserve which forbade her to hope that 
even this touched his heart. An attempt was made 
at flattering—not the gilded words with which she 
sought to dazzle more common minds; but by gen- 
tle reliance upon his aid in many things, and a con- 
fiding deference to his opinions. Many of her old 
studies were resumed, and his assistance was re- 
quired to help her through difficult translations, or 
in searching for specimens to complete a betanical 
collection. These services were cordially rendered, 
without any apparent recognition of the implied 
compliment, and she wondered more and more at 
his stoicism. 

One morning Rose entered the parlor with a beau- 
tiful bouquet of flowers which she had been arrang- 








ing, and singing the words ofa merry song. She had 
placed the vase upon the centre-table, whea her eye 
caught the reflection of a gentleman in the mirror 
opposite. The song was suddenly checked. He 
bowed upon finding himself observed, and she re- 
turned this acknowledgment of her presence with 
considerable embarrassment. He was remarkably 
handsome, and the polished grace of his manners 
displayed the finished gentleman. She had never 
before seen him, and admiration gave a deeper tinge 
tothe blush of embarrassment. At this moment Mrs. 
Dudley appeared, and, afier a cordial greeting had 
passed between them, she introduced the stranger 
as Mr. Winthrop. 

Rose immediately recognized in him the Philip 
Winthrop whose talents and other brilliant attrac- 
tions had been the favorite topic of conversation 
with most of te young ladies of Elfindale. Some- 
time previous to her visit, he had left for Europe, 
and she knew that his friends were expecting him 
home, although she had not heard of his arrival. 

During the call he fully sustained the *character 
which had been given him, and departed leaving 
Rose perfectly fascinated by his charming manners 
and noble appearance. Allan Dudley, with his se- 
riousness and stoicism, had no longer any interest in 
her eyes, and all her thoughts were with the hand- 
some and agreeable stranger. 

The visits of Philip Winthrop to Fairy Glen 
became very frequent, and he was ever planning 
some new pleasure—a pic-nic to some delightful 
haunt in the neighborhood, a boating excursion, or a 
moonlight ramble ; or, when the weather was un- 
favorable for these, a musical party within doors: 
for among his other accomplishments he possessed a 
fine voice, and performed with taste upon several 
musical instruments. 

Rose Atlee now seemed to live ina new world, 
with new desires and new objects of pursuit. Her 
mornings were spent in practicing Philip Winthrop’s 
favorite music, either with him or alone, and her 
afternoons in the perusal of such books as he liked, 
or in listening as he read aloud. He was passion- 
ately fond of poetry, and Rose thought she had never 
heard so eloquent a voice, or one who could so well 
express the thoughts of her favorite authors. If 
occasionally a day passed by, some of whose hours 
were not spent in his society, if was a dreary blank 
to her, possessing nothing worthy of remembrance. 
Very rarely now did she join in the family circle 
in their prayers, for she was nearly always engaged 
in some plan of amusement until a later hour than 
that fixed upon by the quiet inhabitants of Fairy Glen 
for retiring, and these late hours generally prevent- 
ed her rising sufficiently early in the morning. This 
grieved the kind hearts of Uncle and Aunt Dudley, 
for they loved her, notwithstanding her faults; yet 
they hardly knew how to increase her interest in 
themselves and their objects of pursuit—for she had 
become almost as a stranger to them. They regret- 
ted this alienation of Rose, not in its outward seem- 
ing, but because her heart had lost all sympathy with 
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them. ‘There was one appeal for them—to Him 
who turneth the hearts of all; and in his ears taey 
poured out their desires. 

They could not openly object to the attentions of 
Philip Winthrop, tor his character was irreproach- 
able among men; yet, with much that was estimable 
in kis conduct, there was an indecision, a disinclina- 
tion to business, and a want of stability where 
energy was most needed, which made them look 
anxiously and with fear upon the increasing interest 
which their visitor took in his society. Perhaps, 
too, there was a hope lurking in their minds that, 
at some future time, the inclinations and feelings of 
Rose should become more in accordance with their 
own--with what they believed to be right—and 
that a mutual attachment might spring up be- 
tween herself and their son; but they never ex- 
pressed such a hope, even to each other 

Allan’s thoughts upon the subject, whatever they 
were, were confined closely to his own bosom, and 
he still continued to exercise towards Rose the same 
quiet kindness, and the same gentle reserve. OUcca- 
sionally he joined in some plan of amusement which 
Philip Winthrop originated; yet not often, for his 
time was generally occupied with other, and to him 
more agreeable, objects of pursuit. 

One night Rose returned ata late hour from a 
party in the neighborhood, and, as usual, attended 
by Philip Winthrop. Upon entering the parlor, she 
was surprived to find Allan Dudley there, as it was 
customary for one of the servants to wait up for 
her. 

“ Why, Allan,” she excluimed, “1 did not expect 
to see you here !”’ 

“‘ Margaret had a headache, and it was inconve- 
nient for any of the rest to wait up to-night,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘T am very sorry that I have been the means of 
keeping you up so late,’’ Rose said, quickly, and real- 
iy feeling the regret she expressed. 

“ That is quite unnecessary,’’ Allan replied, “for 
I felt no inclination to sleep, and was glad to have 
xo good a motive for keeping awake.” 

it was not often that Allan offered a compliment, 
and Rose was quite inclined to receive this as one. 
She smiled, and said— 

‘** Now that I have done you such a favor, in re- 
turn you must tell me the subject of your waking 
thoughts to-night.” 

‘« But they would not interest you.’’ 

“ Yes, they would.” 

‘Oh no; you are mistaken there.”’ 

“Tt is impolite in you to contradict me, Cousin 
Allan.” 

‘«* Excuse my non-compliance of your request for 
a more flattering reason than mere contradiction.” 

‘« What other reason cay YOu have ?”’ 

“) have not the vanity to presume that any 
thought of mine could interest one possessing the 
many attractions 6f Rose Atlee, and do not wish to 
be wearisome.”’ 

These words were merely used as a playful means 
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of getting rid of her request, and so any one with 
less vanity would have understood them; yet the 
self-love of Rose whispered that perhaps an attach- 
ment for herself secretly existed in the beart of 
Allan Dudley. So, with an appearance of careless- 
ness, she said— 

‘* But is it not possible that you may be mistaken, 
and that what you think will be wearisome may 
prove highly interesting ?”’ 

“Oh! no, no; I never could deceive myself in so 
thinking.”’ 

A strong feeling possessed Rose that Allan’s 
thoughts had had some reference to herself, and 
that he was therefore anxious to conceal them; so 
she playfully laid her hand upon one of his which 
rested upon the table, saying— 

“ There, now, Cousin Allan, I will bold you in 
custody until you tell me.”’ 

The small hand which lay upon his own was 
white and soft, and the temptation to raise it to his 
lips, or at least to press it, seemed irresistible; but 
Allan did not appear to suffer from any such temp- 
tation, and, with the calm simile of a stoic, he ree 
plied— 

“TI can bear such a confinement, as long as you 
are disposed to keep me in it, with pleasure.” 

*“ You are unmanageable,’’ Rose said, witha slight 
blush, at the same time hastily withdrawing her 
hand 

“Ol, no; not quite; Lut you dor’t know how to 
manage me.”’ 

The face and neck of Rose were suflused with a 
deep crimson, and, for an instant, she imagined he 
had read all her thoughts. She looked hastily in 
his face, but there was nothing there to indicate that 
he had a deeper meaning than that expressed : yet 
all inclination to further questioning departed, and, 
after calming her voice, she said— 

“If that is the case, [ suppose I must wait until | 
understand the art better.” 

“That is certainly the wisest plan,” Allan an- 
swered, with a smile. 

But, notwithstanding the efforts of Rose, there 
was an expression of uneasiness, almost amounting 
to pain, upon her face. Without seeming to under- 
stand its cause, Allan noticed this, and, with his 
characteristic kindness, tried to remove it 

Taking upa book that he had been reading, he 
directed her attention to some beautiful passages 
which it contained; reading in tones that Rose 
could not but acknowledge to be a/most as eloquent 
as those of Philip Winthrop, and much more genile. 
Thus he succeeded in soon dissipating her mortily 
ing fears; and they talked of such subjects as Rose 
but seldom conversed upon—of higher import and 
of a nobler tendency. Very gently, too, he drew 
from her many a better thought, and yearning aspi 
ration for a higher good, which lay hidden in her 
soul beneath a gay and careless exterior. 

Once more was the better spirit of Rose awakened 
to active thought through the instrumentality of 
Allan Dudley, and again, with a full consciousness 
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of the immortal powers of the human mind, she 
formed good resolutions for the future. 

For a time these feelings exerted an influence 
over her, and then they subsided as before. 

The coming of winter wrought sad changes in 
Fairy Glen and its vicinity. The pines, which of 
all the trees alone re.ained their verdure, moaned 
drearily as the chilling winds swept through their 
branches; and, of all the numberless choirs which 
bad filled the woods with their melody, but a few 
scattered and almost voiceless birds alone remain- 
ed. Yet, even amid all the chilling desolation of 
winter, Fairy Glen was still beautiful. The leafless 
branches of the trees di-played a thousand fantastic 
shapes, which could never be observed through the 
thick foliage of midsummer ; and the little unfrozen 
waterfall, now open to the rays of the sun, sparkled 
beautifully in the light, with the icy sprays and 
drops around it. The squirrel still visited occa- 
sionally some of his former haunts, and pawed 
among the dead leaves for nuts, while the ground 
Then, too, there is 
something so exhilarating in a snow storm, espe- 
cially in the country! It is with a sort of ecstasy 
that we watch the pure white snow-flakes gradu- 


was yet uncovered by snow. 


a!ly covering up all objects; and when the clouds 
have scattered, and the sun shines out, there is new 
beauty in the dazzling whiteness. 

* You will weary of the country when the winter 
comes,"’ Rose Atlee’s city friends foretold in their 
letters during the summer: and she did sometimes 
long for the gayety of a city life. Yet not often, for 
the pleasure-seeking portion of Elfindale still kept 
up a round of excitement equal to that of the 
summer. 

‘Not another party, Rose?’ said Aunt Dudley, 
with an inquiring glance at the former, as she laid 
an ornamental envelop with its enclosure in the 
card-receiver. 

“Yes; a sleighing party for to-morrow,” she 
replied. 

‘But you do not mean to accept it?” 

* Certainly I do.” 

‘Do you think it right to expose yourself to the 
danger of increasing your cold ?”” 

« You are too careful of me, aunt; there is not the 
slightest cause for fear.” 

« You must excuse me, Rose; but I do not think 
l am wrong in dreading further exposure for you, 
while you have such a severe cold.” 

An unjust suspicion crossed the mind of Rose 
that Mrs. Dudley did not wish to see her enjoyiag 
herself, and she answered quickly, and decidedly— 

*T am perfectly willing to take the whole respon- 
sibility of my own actions.”’ 

Mrs. Dudley did not reply ; but the expression of 
her face was so serious and sorrowful that Rose 
feared that she had offended her. She did not mean 
to yield her point, but regretted having spoken so 
hastily. Laying her hand upon Aunt Dudley’s 
shoulder, she said— 

“ Forgive me, dear aunt; I did not mean to offend 





you. I am very, very grateful for your kind care of 
me; but I do think you are mistaken in imagining 
that the slight exposure of to-morrow will be injw 
rious to me.”’ 

Mrs. Dudley smiled as she gave the kiss of recon- 
ciliation. She was pleased tu see Rose so unwilling 
to offend ; yet there was real sadness in her heart at 
the wilfulness she dixplayed where her own good 
alone had been consulted. 

The party was very select, and: passed off as 
pleasantly as those things usually do; yet Rose re- 
turned with a heavy heart. For the first time, she 
had seen ‘much to blame in the conduct of Philip 
Winthrop. Previously the dark spots, distinetly 
observable to others, were in her mind surrounded 
by a halo which dimmed her perception of their 
real character, and made them even pleasing to her. 
But now this enchanting radiance was fast disap- 
pearing, and her eyes were opening to his defects. 
In the very outset, she had noticed signs of selfish- 
ness which were new to her. Then, he partook 
rather too freely of wine (she had a very great dread 
of the least approach to intemperance), and talked 
and acted in an extremely foolish way, exciting the 
amusement of some, and the pity of others. Many 
would have considered this only as a slight yield- 
ing to a strong temptation, which should be readily 
excused ; but Rose could not so regard it. A cold 
shudder passed over her at each aside glance, con- 
temptuous smile, or look of pity; and she thought 
with horror of the feelings which the wife of such a 
man would have upon a similar occasion. His 
handsome person and fine talents were no argu- 
ments in his favor then, but rather served to make 
his abasement the more conspicuous. 

After a restless night of fearful dreams and 
troubled sleep, she was aroused to the full conscious- 
ness of a burning fever, the realization of Mrs. 
Dudley’s fears. Medical advice was procured, and 
all proper remedies used ; yet fora time her recovery 
was considered doubtful. A gloomy silence per- 
vaded the whole household. Every one moved 
noiselessly through the rooms, and the quick, un- 
natural laugh of the invalid, and her delirious mur- 
murings were thus rendered the more distinct. 
Mrs. Dudley watched untiringly and anxiously by 
her bedside, and each member of the family showed 
a deep interest in her welfare, either m active ser- 
vices rendered, or by earnest prayers in her behalf. 

The violence of her disease abated, and conscious- 
ness was restored; yet she was left so extremely 
weak that there seemed but little hope that she 
would be able te gain sufficient strength to support 
her through the winter. With the return of her 
reasoning powers, recollections of the past gradu- 
ally crowded her migd, imperfect at first, as the 
dim picturings of an cna then with all the dis- 
tinctness and force of reality. ‘These remembrances 
were dwelt upon for many hours in the day, when, 
by her low breathings and closed éyes, Mrs. Dudley 
thought she was asleep ; and each reflection served 
to show more pluinly the folly of much of her past 
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conduct. With these retrospections came deep 
gratitude that her life had been spared, and solemn 
purposes of amendment, in their depth and earnest- 
ness unlike those of former days. In sincerity she 
resolved, and having learned by experience her 
own inability to perform, she humbly looked for aid 
from Him whose strength is made periect in weak- 
ness. 

{t was pleasant now to her to recall new proofs of 
Allan’s goodness; and the high-toned morality of 
which she had before complained now excited her 
warmest admiration. If the feeling with which she 
regarded him was not love, it was deep reverence 
for his exalted character, and an earnest desire to 
deserve his approbation. The symptoms of return- 
ing health served rather to increase than diminish 
this feeling; yet there was now no effort made to 
attract his notice, for each new perfection which she 
saw in him made her the more conscious of her 
own faults, and seemed but to draw a more impene- 
trable barrier between them. An entire change 
was wrought in Rose Atlee, and in all her desires 
and objects of pursuit. 

When she was again able to receive visitors, 
Philip Winthrop called ; but the period of her illness 
seemed to have produced as great a change in him. 
Absence had served to lessen his regard for her, and 
all sympathy of feeling between them was so lost, 
that Rose wondered how it was that he had pre- 
viously won her admiration. One month after her 
recovery he removed to New York, and she heard 
of his departure without ove feeling of regret. 

You are anxious to know, perhaps, how Allan 
Dudley received this change in Rose, and if his in- 
terest in her was increased by it. If we may judge 
by the watchful tenderness with which he antici- 
pated all her wants, and the many eflorts made to 
relieve the tediousness of close confinement to the 
house, it certainly had. Rose could not now com- 
piain of his want of attention, for all his leisure mo- 
ments were devoted to her. 

One day, after Allan had given some very strong 
proof of her influence over him, he said, smilingly— 

“TI think you have acquired a new talent of late, 
cousin Rose.” 

“ What is that ?”’ she asked. 

“The art of managing me,” he answered, with 
a peculiar expression, which she could not fail to 
understand. 

She was silent, and a deep blush suffused her face, 
for the remark recalled some rather painful re- 
flections. 

‘The task 1s not quite so difficult as you once 
thought—is it, dear Rose?” he asked with tender- 
ness. 

The blush deepened, but she still returned no an- 
swer. Allan was fearful that he had offended her; 
he took her hand, and said gently— 

“Forgive me if I have in any way pained you; 
nothing was farther from my thoughts.” 

His manner showed plainly the anxiety he felt at 
having given her pain; and she replied quickly— 





“Oh, no; you have never been the cause of Sune 
unpleasant moment to me since I have known you. 
I have had many such since our acquaintance. but 
they have all originated in my own waywardness 
and vanity, which I now deeply regret, and would 
wish you to remember no more against me ”’ 

*“ You have misunderstood my motive for alluding 
to the past,” he answered. “I acknowledge that 
there is much in it which had better be forgotten ; 
yet not on your part alone, for I have been to 
blame in not making sufficient a:lowance for errors 
that were chiefly the result of an improper educa- 
tion. Iwas too reserved, and you doubtless thought 
me cold and unfeeling ; and now, to make amends 
for the past, [ mean to be as affectionate and con- 
fiding as you will allow me.” 

There was something in his manner which re- 
called the blush to the face of Kose, and she was 
as taciturn as before. 

After a pause, Allan resumed the conversation, 
but in avery low tone—too low for any ear but that 
of Rose. They were words of love which he ut- 
tered—of the pure, unalterable love of a manly 
heart; and she, of course, answered as he desired. 





SLEEP. 
BY SAMUEL J. PIKE. 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep.’’? (Psalms.) 


When wearily the eyelids close, 

And for unbroken slumber yearn; 
When, faint and feeble for repose, 

The overburdened heart would tarn 
From Earth’s fallacious happiness 

To joys more pure and peace more deep, 
God bendeth from on high to bless, 

And giveth His beloved sleep. 


Upon the quiet bosom rest, 
Like summer rain on blossoms, dreams 
Of worlds more beautiful and blest 
Than this; while on the vision gleams 
A glory Earth can never dim, 
Nor clouds its brilliance hidden keep 
Descendent from the throne of Him 
Who giveth His beloved sleep. 


In sweet and full forgetfulness 

Of toils and tears and worldly woe, 
The spirit trembles in excess 

Of blissfulness, and longs to throw 
Itself amid Death’s waves, and swim 

To shores where none may wake to weep 
Abiding near the feet of Him 

Who giveth His beloved sleep. 


There, in the radiance of the day 
That waneth never into night, 
The shades like mists shall melt away, 
And Heaven its own abundant light 
Diffuse around the soul that lives, 
In quietude unstirred and deep, 
Beneath the smile of Him who gives 
Unto his own beloved sleep. 








COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—SECOND SERIES. 


THE 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue long reign of George IIL. was celebrated in 
the annals of fashion. Hats were of every shape 
and size. The present round hat appeared after 
the French Revolution, when the three-cornered 
one entirely disappeared ; after it came the chapeau 
bras and the opera-hat. 

A writer of the early part of this reign is very 
severe upon the gentlemen for their love of adorning 
themselves; indeed, he attacks their costume and 
its appendages as poignantly as he does that of wo- 
men: ‘* The ladies,”’ he says, ‘‘ have long been se- 
verely rallied on their too great attention to finery ; 
but, to own the truth, dress seems at present to be 
az much the study of the male part of the world as 
the female. We have gentlemen who ‘will lay a 
whole night (as Benedict says) carving the fashion 
of a new doublet.’ They have their toilettes, too, 
as well as the ladies, set out with washes, perfumes, 
and cosmetics ; and will spend the whole morning 
in scenting their linen, dressing their hair, and arch- 
ing their eyebrows. Their heads (as well as the 
Jadies’) have undergone various mutations, and 
have worn as many different kinds of wigs as the 
block at the barber’s. About fifty years ago they 
buried their heads in a bush of hair, and the beaux, 
as Swift says, ‘lay hid beneath the pent-house of a 
full-bottomed periwig.’ But, as they then showed 
nothing but the nose, mouth, and eyes, the fine gen- 
tlemen of our time not only oblige us with their 
full faces, but have drawn back the side curls quite 
to the tip of the ear.” 

The following lines describe certain varieties of 
dress worn by the ladies in the year 1766 :— 


* Painted lawns and chequered shades, 
Crape that ’s worn by love-lorn maids, 
Watered tabbies, flowered brocades ; 
Vilets, pinks, Italian posies, 
Myrtles, jessamines, and roses; 
Aprons, caps, and kerchiefs clean, 
Straw-built hats, and bonnets green; 
Catgut gauzes, tippets, ruffs, 

Fans and hoods, and feathered muffs ; 
Stomachers, and Paris nets, 
Far-rings, necklaces, aigrets, 

Rings and blondes, and mignionetts.”? 


Ladies now wore wigs like the gentlemen, and 
frequently added a club, or chiguon, benind, in imi- 
tation, probably, of the towpées of the other sex. 
Caps of every kind were also seen; some towering 
high in air, some equully low ; some stoping down 
to the nose, others standing straight upwards. 
Mountains of lawn, muslin, net, lace, gauze, ribbon, 
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TOILETTE IN ENGLAND. 


flowers, and wire assisted in composing these 
structures, many of which really deserved the cen- 
sures of critics quite as much as those of former 
years. 

In addition to these enormous coiffures, the fair 
ladies very often placed on the top of them a gipsy 
bonnet, ‘surrounded with numerous bows and 
streamers 

A few years later, a coiffure, which certainly 
rivaled the commode, was very fashionable, and, 





in spite of caricaturists and abuse, continued so for 
many years. It was a perfect mountain of curls, 
powder, pomatum, flowers, feathers, blonde, and 
ribbon, rising one above another. 

After this came the corkscrew curls, adding, by 
their long twisted form, to the ludicrous effect of 
the Alps, which towered high in air on the fore- 
heads of our ancestors. 

A work published in 1776 mentions that a paro- 
quet, its wings and tail extended, was very often 
perched on the top of the powdered edifice. This 
rivaled the coiffures of the Chinese ladies, and their 
favorite head-dress of the fongwang. 

Powder remained the fashion till the year 1794. 
After it disappeared the hair was worn in curls, 





which were sometimes short, at others long and 
straggling, falling completely over the face, so that 























COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS. 





the bright orbs beneath could with difficulty peep 
out from the ringlets which almost entirely con- 
cealed them. 

Then came the crop, that frightful coiffure, which 
no beauty, however youthful and graceful, could 
wear with impunity, Often a narrow band sur- 





rounded the head, and perhaps a rose was placed 
upon the forehead, or an immense feather stood up 
like the panache in a soldier’s helmet, as seen in 
the foregoing cut. 

Bonnets were equally remarkable, as will be seen 
by the accompanying specimens :— 





After long waists had been worn for some years, 
extremely short ones appeared, and the petticoats 
of the gowns were tucked up behind, like those of 
many peasants of the present day. Sacques, neglé- 
gées, and the far-famed great-coat, now came into 
fashion. The latter is celebrated for having been a 
favorite dress of Queen Charlotte; and Madame 
D’Arblay has immortalized it by the following lines, 
in which she alludes to her majesty’s predilection 
for 1 :— 


‘ The garb of state she inly scorned, 
Glad from its trappings to be freed ; 
She saw thee humble, unadorned, 
Quick of attire, a ehild of speed.’ 
HF 
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A little later, the fashionable costume is thus de- 
scribed by a modern female writer: “ Ladies wore 
cloth pelisses, formed like a man’s coat, with a vel- 
vet collar; a round black beaver hat, silk cravat, 
and boots with high military heels, a sprigged black 
lace veil, the trowsers, which peeped below the 
short petticoat, alone showing the weaker sex. 
The driving dress usually was a box-coat and cape, 
a round white beaver hat, lined with green muslin, 
a cravat, and Hessian boots; the costume beneath 
the coat consisted of a cambric dress fitting close to 
the form, sometimes even without any plait in the 
skirt, and gored in such a manner as to disclose the 
The robe was sometimes even 
The lighter the cloth 


shape of the limbs. 
damped to make it sit closer. 
ing, the more fashionable.” 

The bust was, at this period, frequently enrolled 
in a white salin spencer. The petticoats were 
frightfully scanty, the shoes elaborately sandaled, 
the stockings of thick silk, and the pocket-handker- 
chief had a good sempstress hem, subject to no 
other ornament than its neat red mark jn the corner. 

The Swiss petticoat and while chemisette body 
was our first launch into French fashions at the 
early part of the present century. The writings, 
songs, and caricatures of the day took up the 
strangeness of the attire—strange even to ourselves; 
much more so, probably. to the people we sought to 
imitate, for the very materials of Parisian apparel 
were then new to us. We had never seen tulle ; 
we were ignorant of satin rouleauz ; a transparent 
standing-up French togue was a thing unheard of; 
neither had we seen such short waists, or the 
dresses open behind and in front to the very waist. 

The hair was now dressed a da Chinotse ; the 
broad plait surmounting the head forming a sort of 
basket, which held a profusion of roses. The fore- 
head was quite uncovered, the hair being strained 
up from it; and at the side fell the long distinct 
ringlet, emulated in length by the gold ear-ring that 
hung pendent beside it. Never had we seen such 
a head as this; we looked like so many cropped 
schoolboys. 

The dress was equally new. A clear silk net 
over white satin, made very short both in the skirt 
and the waist, and trimmed round the petticoat with 
satin rouleaux. The morning dress of one of the 
first French ladies who made her appearance in 
England at the termination of the war is described 
as having been formed of a plain English gingham, 
instead of silk or satin, with a beautifully worked 
chemisette ; her hair d la Chinotse, without other 
ornament than a large Leghorn hat. 

No sooner did French modes once more reach 
our shores than they were instantly seized upon, 
and the dress of the British fair changed like magic! 
Toques, berets, tunics, manteaux, chapeaux, bon- 
nets, every article of attire that a French modiste 
touched with her fairy fingers, was bought with 
avidity. ‘Then appeared bonnets whose shape we 
cannot better describe than by borrowing the words 
of Moore :— 
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‘* That build of bonnet, whose extent 
Shoald, like a doctrine of dissent, 
Puzzle church doors to let it in— 

Nor haif had reached the pitch sublime, 
To which true toques and berets climb ; 
Leaving, like lofty Alps that throw 
O’er minor Alps their shadowy sway, 


| 


Earth's humbler bonnets far below, 
To poke through life their fameless way.’? 


From this period, English costume is so familiar 
to our readers as to render any description of it 
quite unnecessary. 





HOW CAN AN AMERICAN WOMAN SEEVE HER COUNTRY? 


BY KATE BERRY. 


AN answer to the above question involves the 
consideration of that old and very trite subject, 
woman’s sphere, which has been so often enlarged 
upon and defined that, to say anything new in rela- 
tion to it, is quite impossible. It will, however, in 
these days of women’s rights conventions and kin- 
dred performances, be scarcely amiss to call the 
attention of the sex to a matter which they cannot 
too well understand, and which, led away by the 
unfeminine assumptions of the more gifted, but less 
scrupulous, among their ranks, the majority may be 
in danger of misapprehending. 

Is it practicable to be a patriot and also a true 
woman ? 

In replying, we wi!] begin by looking at the sub- 
ject in its negative aspect, and by oriefly dwelling 
upon what, in our judgment, it is best that woman 
should mot do, in order to prove herself a true pa- 
triot. And, first, let our countrywomen be advi-ed, 
by all means, to refrain from forming themselves 
into societies, under whatever title, or with what- 
ever large and laudable aims, as a groundwork for 
intended action. It is now so much the fashion for 
people who wish to accomplish any particular de- 
sign to set out in this way, that individual responsi- 
bility is in great danger of being lost sight of; the 
actual labor of a few zealous members being relied 
upon by their associates for bringing about desired 
results. Furthermore, it is a course that renders 
the sex quite needlessly conspicuous, and should 
therefore be avoided. 

Whatever tends to produce an intermitted, spas- 
modie kind of action, should be guarded against 
with equal care. In attempting to arouse others, 
a writer or speaker, as the case may be, too often 
indulges in idle generalities and mere windy exhor- 
tations. He will entreat them, to whom the appeal 
ys made, to go forward in one solid phalanx against 
error or evil practices ; to put their shoulders to the 
wheel; to give ‘a strong pull, a long pull, and a 
pull altogether,’ to demolish the intrenchments of 
fally or wickedness. All this sounds vastly elo- 
quent, and may avail to stir the passions, inducing 
brief exertion in a good cause; but it does not usu- 
a!ly eventuate in sustained and undiscouraged effort. 
The promulgation of a few plain hints and common- 
place suggestions, the pointing out some quiet 
course of action. which each individual can calmly 


pursue, is, in reality, better calculated, by promot- 
ing steadiness of performance, to insure lasting 
good 

And, especially in addressing woman, is this pas- 
sionate and stirring mode of appeal out of place. 
The sphere she occupies is not a public one; the 
fulfilment of her duties is not to be accompanied by 
noise and display. So far the reverse, that the most 
important of them—attendance upon the sick, the 
care of children, and the thousand unofficious, love- 
ly acts that render her the light of home, as weli as 
the discharge of those claims which her afflicted or 
poorer neighbors have upon her—all these involve 
not the least assumption of forwardness or bustle. 
the least relinquishment of womanly grace and 
dignity. 

After premising such views, it may be readily in- 
ferred that the writer has no intention of exhorting 
her countrywomen to attempt an entrance into the 
arena of politics, or even, by advocating the claims 
of candidates for office, to seek an influence, how- 
ever unobtrusive, in election contests. It is not 
necessary for a woman to know much of political 
affairs, either as a system, or in their practical de- 
tails and workings, as exhibited in our land, in order 
to prove herself a true patriot. Nothing is more 
unlovely and unfeminine than a female politician ; 
scarcely anything so unbecoming to the sex as a 
heated and angry discussion of political subjects. It 
is not in the nature of things that women should 
deeply understand the ramifications of our great 
national parties; and, being usually influenced by 
affection in their views of these matters, and jump- 
ing at conclusions as they do, their attempts to talk 
politics generally end in making themselves ridieu- 
lous. 

Within the memory of the writer, it has been 
proposed, by over-zealous Fourth of July orators, 
as a prominent means of serving our country’s inte- 
rests, that its women should resolutely restrict 
themselves to the use of American manufactures in 
the matter of dress, and carefully avoid the imita- 
tion of foreign usages. We have been repeatedly 
accused of an unpatriotic preference for foreign 
fabrics, customs. and manners. Such tastes have, 
doubtless, in a few instances, been carried to ex- 
tremes ; but it does not follow that they are to be 
totaily relinquished, in order to the cultivation of a 
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patriotic spirit. There is much across the water 
worthy of imitation; and, as for the matter of buy- 
ing foreign manufactures, it were best for our wo- 
men to consult their tastes, purses, and position in 
the world, without troubling themselves to inquire 
whether this or that is the production of American 
or transatlantic looms. It would also be wise for 
them to pay all merited attention to the strictures 
which tourists from abroad make upon our modes 
of life and social usages; for a course of reform is 
therein often pointed out to act upon, which could 
not but produce good results. 

And this observation brings us to the considera- 
tion of the true field where woman may display her 
love of country, and exert a vastly beneficial influ- 
ence. The defects in the operations of our laws 
and constitution, which the lapse of years may call 
to view, we can safely leave in the hands of our 
rulers and statesmen to remedy. Endeavors at re- 
form in this department, involving, as they must, in 
order to success, a knowledge of law, executive and 
judicial, fall not within the sphere of woman to un- 
dertake. With the social organizations of the 
country has she to do; for on them is her influence 
as potent and prevailing as it should be pure and 
salutary. 

It is an inevitable result of a republican form of 
government, and the absence of fixed grades of 
rank, that each citizen should desire and aim to be 
equa! in wealth and consideration to those whom he 
deems above him. This sort of ambition is, in 
some respects, desiraMe, and, if properly carried 
out, might lead to happy results. But, in many in- 
stances, it induces a spirit of discontent and a course 
of vulgar rivalry and display, quite at war with a 
true enjoyment of life, as well as with republican 
simplicity. The mere wish to make as great a 
show as our neighbor must, if indulged, lead to ex- 
travagance ; and that an ostentatious mode of liv- 
ing, proceeding from such a motive, is but a too 
common practice among us, none can deny. Fo- 
reigners remark upon it; the thoughtful and pru- 
dent of our own people acknowledge and deplore 
its existence. If ostentation and vulgar show were 
confined to those whose means are suflicient to 
allow such a course, leaving its bad taste out of the 
question, the ill effects would be comparatively 
circumscribed. But, inasmuch as the less wealthy 
emulate the richer, or, if restrained by an enforced 
economy, look on with envy—and, in either case, a 
train of evils ensues, resulting in extravagance or 
discontent—the matter demands reflection, and, if 
possible, reform. 

The particular defect in our social system, to 
which, in connection with the present subject, at- 
tention is now directed, is the practice of giving 
large parties, where expensive entertainments, 
ruinous to the health of partakers, and very exact- 
ing upon the purse of the host, are provided. By 
many people in our land, the idea of “ society’’ is 
eomprehended m a crowded assemblage, a flirta- 
t.on, and a late supper. There are numbers whose 
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talents and graces fit them to adorn society, proper- 
ly so called, whose limited means must prevent 
them from indulging in such socialities. This is an 
evil scarcely less than those before alluded to, as 
flowing from the same source—extravagance and en- 
vious discontent. For, could the influence of per- 
sons thus gifted be wore extensively exerted and 
felt, what improvements might not take place in the 
aspect of society, and what higher tastes than 
generally prevail might not be created and culti- 
vated! 

And who is to start the reform ?—who is to take 
the first step towards diffusing a more rational taste 
and practice? Clearly, it is woman’s province to 
move in this matter, wherein, so think we, she 
may bravely show her patriotism and evince the 
truest zeal for her country's good. It often requires 
more genuine moral courage and real nerve to set 
one’s face against some foolixh conventional ob- 
servance, or to conform in dress and living to one’s 
means, than to front the cannon’s mouth, or even go 
to the stake. ‘ The world’s dread laugh’’ is more 
terrible than a whole park of artillery. But it is 
the martyrdom which, in these days, all earnest, 
thoughtful souls, who discern between reality and 
appearance, and seek to act according to such 
knowledge, must be prepared to endure. 

It is therefore truly becoming an American wo- 
man to practice such heroism. Those whose inde- 
pendence and tact can enable them to do it well 
might set the example by forming social gatherings, 
where music, conversation, and kindred intellectual 
enjoyments, with a freedom from restraint and for- 
mality in coming and guing, should form the pre- 
vailing features. The refined circles of London and 
the Italian cities, if the impression which we re- 
ceive from travelers who have mingled in them be 
correct, furnish good models, and the extreme sim- 
plicity of their entertainments plainly indicates that 
the gratification of the palate is the smallest induce- 
ment to call them together. At such assemblages, 
no danger is to be incurred to purse or health in 
providing or demolishing an overloaded supper- 
table. It is true that American women are begin- 
ning to understand this sort of thing; but much yet 
remains to be done. Nor need there be all the ac- 
cessories of wealth to render such social intercourse 
pleasing and useful—saloons enriched with statuary 
and paintings, or expensive books, in order to give 
proper aliment to congenia! minds. There is scarce- 
ly a town or village in our Union where moderate 
means, intelligence, and refinement are not so gene- 
rally diffused as to prevent society being constituted 
on such a basis of truly republican equality and sim- 
plicity. A few lively and useful works, a taste and 
skill in music hy no means rare among us, and a 
greater attention than js at present given to the art 
of conversation, with a spirit of courtesy, and a de- 
termination to please and be pleased, are some of 
the easy requisites. 

Perhaps it will seem a homely and altogether too 
tame a field wherein to do battle for the honor of 








one’s country, and the suggestions may be laughed 
at. Nevertheless, the evil to which allusion has 
been made, and its results, moral and physical, are 
before us; and to you, American women, is the ap- 
peal addressed. With you it rests to render our 
social intercourse more free, improving, and intellec- 
tual than it now is, and, by a proper course of ac- 
tion, to place it on such a basis that those who are 
fitted by taste and refinement to enjoy it may do so, 
though they lack wealth, and that there may be a 
path by which young and unappreciated talent can 
become known, encouraged, and successful. 

There is another way in which an American 
woman can advance her country’s honor, not al- 
together unconnected with the above. It is well 
known, not only that the highest offices in our Union 
are attainable to the most obscure of its sons, if he 
be but persevering and determined, but that such 
attainment has been so often made as to render the 
assértion of its possibility entirely needless, What 
duty, then, does the knowledge of this fact enforce 
upon women filling positions of influence in social 
life? Undoubtedly, the duty of domg all in their 
power to encourage the attempts that men, poor in 
fortune but gifted with nobler endowments of intel- 
lect and energy, and whose breasts are fired with an 
honest ambition for success, are making to achieve 
a name and standing in the world. 

Hesitate not, fair lady, to receive such a one 
among your friends, and withhold not the grasp of 
welcome, though the hand you take may be hard- 
ened at the blacksmith’s forge, or the brow of its 
possessor tanned by following the plough. It is 
from such materials that the great and world-re- 
nowned statesmen of this republic are made. Is 
there a youth of your acquaintance who, struggling 
with poverty, yet ambitious to serve in the councils 
of his country, is forced between his periods of study 
to ply some humble trade, or spend hours in the 
irksome employment of teaching. Oh! do not look 
superciliously on such a one! Be a true woman, 
an American, and respect the honest zeal which 
warms a bosom heaving, it may be, beneath a thread- 
bare coat. He is more worthy of your smiles, ay, 
of your band and heart too, young maiden, than 
many a one rich in this world’s goods, who, dressed 
in the latest style, dangles at your side and talks 
nonsense. Do I underrate woman’s influence when 
I say that herein she may do much to make her 
country’s genuine sons respected, and to aid them 
in their progress towards honorable distinction? 
If I do, let the other sex be answerable for the mis- 
take, for they tell us that our smiles are potent, our 
encouragement beyond price. 

‘The influence which woman, as an instructor of 
children, may have upon the destinies of our country, 
has been too often dwelt upon to admit of anything 
new being said. However, it will do no harm to 
allude to this branch of the subject. In the capacity 
of mother, her agency for good or evil is boundless. 
No son who, by a course of gentle and affectionate 
treatment, is taught to love his parents, and by good 
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discipline made obedient to the rule of home, wik 
fail to be a law-abiding citizen of the great family 
of this Republic. She whose b'essedness it is to be 
a mother may most meetly and appropriately show 
her patriotism by early teaching her sons te consider 
a republican as the best form of government in the 
world, and to hold in respect the characters and 
conduct of those great hearted men who composed 
the first American Congress. Especially should she 
instruct them to revere the memory of the sincerest 
patriot and wisest man whose deeds lent glory to 
our revolutionary struggle—the first Prevident of the 
Republic. But, while dwelling with proper enthusi- 
asm upon the well-fought battles and beneficial re- 
sults of that contest, she should be careful not to 
foster a warlike spirit in her children. 

Woman’s sphere is one of peace, and though ia 
the dread time of war her presence and ministrations 
have been all that lessened its horrors, yet she pe- 
culiarly has reason to regard it as a curse. The 
days are forever past when wars, however success- 
ful and brilliant, can add to the true glory of any 
country. Infinitely unsuited to the genius of our 
institutions are merely military renown and achieve- 
ments; and a patriotic mother will point out any 
other field of distinction for her son to seek. 

It is true that some of our wisest and most dis- 
tinguished men are skillful generals, and the highest 
office in the gift of the people has been repeatedly 
bestowed upon such. But not for its own sake did 
they enter the arena of mortal strife, or to gratify 
paltry, personal ambition. The best and wisest of 
them, he for whose loss a nation’s wail is yet scarce- 
ly silenced, deprecated war, and often expres-ed 
himself as utterly averse to an appeal to the sword for 
the settlement of difficulties. Let American mothers 
teach their sons such sentiments, and incite them to 
honor the humanity of our departed President ; while 
they inculcate this truth—that the blessing of peace 
is the greatest that can fall to our land, bringing, as 
it does, all others in ite train. They must render 
their instructions practical by enforcing upon their 
children the performance of those acts and duties 
which become the citizens of a peaceful state. They 
should teach them to cultivate the arts and occupa- 
tions needful in such a state, and, while cherishing 
in their sons a truly manly independence of charac- 
ter, should influence them to subdue all quarrelsome 
inclinations, and learn to guard themselves against a 
readiness to return even real injuries and insults by 
personal violence. 

There is a chivalrous and daring spirit, a love of 
bold adventure for its own sake, which seems al- 
most instinctive in the breasts of many of the youth- 
ful belonging to the sterner sex. This spirit it was 
which, in ancient times, prompted men to rush into 
conflict with each other, and engage in deadly strife. 
It is far from extinct, even in this peace-loving Re- 
public; nor need we seek to quench it, but only to 
turn it in the right channel. There are fields plen 
tiful and broad enough here, whereon to exercise 
such an adventurous and heroic disposition. The 
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brave and dauntless fireman, who scales the walls of 
a burning dwelling to rescue a mother’s darling from 
ne flames, displays more true courage than did ever 
any hired soldier entering at the bidding of his leader 
the perilous breach. And the true-hearted man 
who, with sinewy arm and unflinching resolution, 
makes his way through western wilds, and rears 
there a home for one he loves, shows as bold a spirit 
of adventure, and seeks as fertile a field on which to 
give it scope, as ever any brave knight of old mani- 
fested or encountered,-who, with his lady love’s 
scarf upon his bosom, rushed, lance in rest, into 
single combat with his foe to vindicate her charms, 
or sought to display the strength of his devotion by 
doing battle with the Saracen on the plains of 
Palestine. 

And therefore can an American woman point out 
to her sons a path, even in the midst of the peace- 
crowned scenes of this fair land, where they may 
nobly and most fully gratify their zeal for daring 
achievements in a manner vastly more rational and 
beneficial than ever characterized the bravest deeds 
of a crusader. 

It is the peculiar duty of a woman in her private 
life to “ follow those things which make for peace,”’ 
and equally incumbent upon her, as an American 
and a patriot, in her intercourse with the world, and 
her influence on society, to keep steadily the same 
objects in view. Particularly, in the present clouded 
state of the political atmosphere, should she with- 
draw as much as possible from the threatening 
storm, and shut her ears from the din of party strife. 
If she can do no good in this way, she can at least 
avoid doing harm. 

Of all that has been said, this is the sum: That 
home and the social sphere are the theatre where 
woman shou!d seek to make her influence felt— 
where she can work, effectively and appropriately, 
in giving expression to her patriotic spirit. “In 
quietness,’’ to quote the words of Holy Writ, “shall 
be her strength ;”’ on the serene and resolute per- 
formance of her duties as daughter, sister, mother, 
wife, all comprehended in the one word, Christian, 
is she to rely to establixh her claim to the possession 
of patriotism. She need not go out into the world’s 
rough ways, and listen to noisy harangues at political 
meetings; she need not seek the halls of Congress 
to hear the stirring speeches and witness the exciting 
scenes which take place there; above all, she need 
never covet or attempt to obtain the right of voting, 
in order to be, or show herself to be, a lover of her 
country. In so far as she forgets the gentleness and 
retirement becoming to her sex, in so far as she 
enters upon the province of the opposite one, just 
to that extent does she impair her usefulness and 
true character. Will it be said that we limit her 
sphere—that we put, as a witty writer of our own 
sex sarcastically observes of the other when defining 
the same thing, “ashirt at one end and a pudding 
at the other?’”’ No, indeed. Is there not enough in 
following out the course that hax been but hinted at, 
to engage the intellect, the energies, the affections of 


every American woman? That course might be 
enlarged upon, for there are many fields besides 
those here glanced at, which are strictly witinn the 
province, where she may act as becomes her sex for 
her country’s weal; but we are already prolix. 
Snafficient has been suggested to form a groundwork 
for the action of every thoughtful, earnest-minded 
member of our sex. 

There are ten thousand channels where her 
patriotism can find a way in which to flow and 
strengthen, blessing and being |lessed; bearing the 
name of American woman toa bright and honored 
niche in that fair temple of national! fame which her 
own hands—never lified to wield either the sword or 
pen of strife, but ever employed in deeds of gentle 
heroism and sweet charity—shall in no slight degree 
have contributed to raise in this new and wondrous 
world of the western hemisphere 





THE HEART OF MAN IS LIKE A HARP, 
BY JOHN A. CHAPMAN. 


Tue heart of man is like a harp 
O’er which dark spells were thrown, 
In time of old, by magic art, 
When magic its stern empire held ; 
And oft now from its strings will start 
A sad, heart-breaking tone. 


O grief beyond all other here! 
How rich its tones might be! 

How rich in harmony and love! 

And growing sweeter year by year, 

Might to the spirit-home above 
Float in soft melody. 


But now—Oh, sound no more heart-harp! 
Why give forth tones of woe? 

Why give such snd, heart-breaking notes, 

When angel-music fills the air, 

And every breeze that round us floats 
Wakes music soft and low? 


Oh! shall these heart-strings never more 
Sound as of old in tune ? 

Is pleasure but a wandering gleam, 

Soft glancing from a distant shore, 

A moment o’er life's troubled stream, 
And passing soon, too soon? 


Ahv though these strings are shattered now, 
Though spells are o’er them thrown, 
Yet shall the moment come when they 
Shall, as the soft winds o’er them blow, 
Waft on the zephyr’s wing away 
For aye an angel-tone! 


Yea, though these strings are now ajar, 
Yet shall the moment come 

When they shall be in tune again— 

When they shall echo back afar, 

Not the sad cankering notes of pain, 
But notes of heaven, of home. 
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SONNET.—TIME. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


What art thou, Time? A tiny islet lone 

Upon Eternity’s vast shoreless sea— 

Yet mightier than mightiest seem’st thou to be, 
All yielding to thee—though unseen, unknown! 
The rose, so fair, is withered at thy touch, 

And falls, death-smitten, from its mossy stem— 

Seattered its leaves, with none to gather them ! 
Succumbs the forest tree, which, erewhile, much 
Boasted to have withstood thy mighty power ; 

And temples firm aud strong, man’s works sublime, 

Crumble to dust beneath thy tread, O Time! 
Man, too, thou wastest like the fading flower : 
He only safe who, girt with power, did lay 
Forever on thy bosom, vast Eternity ! 





TO A CAUTIOUS POET. 


BY PORTIA. 


"In joyous youth, what soul has never known 
Thought, feeling, taste harmonious with its own ?”’ 


Yes, check thy heart with maxims cold, 
Nor let the rosebud Hope unfold ; 

‘he fledgeling bird, that quiv’ring springs, 
Restrain, and bind his trembling wings ; 
And veil thine eyes from morning light, 
Till shaded o’er by gloomy night. 


hese lessons they will teach, I know, 
Who never felt one generous glow ; 
Yet that thy minstrel lips should own 
Such treachery to the heart's pure throne— 


Loose, loose the bird, when ling’ring age 
Hath bonght his freedom from the cage ; 
Then bid him to the empyrenn soar, 

When youth and all its dreams are o'er; 
When winter's gales are sweeping round, 
Seek dewy vivlets on the ground ; 

And ope thy laggard eves at iast, 

When morning’s blush is all o’ercast. 


THE HARP MEMORY, 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 


OF 


Tuts lonely realm at least is free, 
And here my harp may wake, 
Unheard, the song that breathes of thee, 
Remembered for thy sake; 
That lyre so loved in other days, 
May well recall the notes of praise 
That soothed its youthfal fears ; 
When thou and hope alike were young, 
And feeling, as each lay was sung, 
Repaid the strain with tears. 
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These chords. in mournful silence, long 
Deplored thy hapless fate, 

Till memory came to wake the song, 
Which still is desolate : 

When thou grew’st silent, all grew dumb; 

No fancy could the spell o’ercome 
Thy loss o’er life had cast ; 

But, as the sorrow grew subdued, 

Thy image filled the solitude 
As once it blessed the past. 


Oh, memory, still her chant renews, 
But not with former tone ; 
She cannot now, and would not choose, 
Forget that she is lone: 
That, if thou hear’st her tribute strain, 
Thou dost not answer it again, 
As still "twas thine of yore; 
She dreams that thou art nigh, but sees 
No more as love and fancy please, 
And looks and sighs the more. 


TO RUTH. 
BY T. F. W. 


On, Ruth !—name filled with sweet simplicity ! 
Name linked with all that ’s beautiful and bright !— 
To paint thee as thou art, a form of light, 

Would be, indeed, supreme felicity ! 

Thy golden hair is braided on thy brow, 

Which fairer is than e’er the falling snow, 

In many a sunlight fold, and there, in bright 

And beauteous characters, is painted Truth : 

To what can better rhyme thy nume, sweet Ruth? 

Oh, I could gaze within those lovely eyes, 

As soft end blue as are the summer skies, 

And faney I behold a Aeaven there, 

Such pure and holy semblance do they wear. 

There is a gent¥€ncss in all thy ways 
That, magnet-like, doth draw all hearts to thee 

Thou dost enchant all by thy modest grace, 

Thy truthfulness, and sweet simplicity ! 

Thou hast the meekness and the tenderness, 

The loving heart and soul-devotedness 

Of her, thy namesake, who, in days of old, 

Did glean for love old Boaz's harvest fields ' 

A wealth of the heart’s treasures, all untold, 

Is thine, sweet maiden; and thou dost possess, 

In thy heart’s garden, many a lovely flower 
Cf thought and feeling, which sweet fragranee yields! 

May no dark cloud, dear one, around thee lower, 
And no chill wind.e’er blight their loveliness ! 

May happiness be thine without alloy, 

No sorrow e’er obscure thy sky of joy! 

On fairy wings may fly the rosy hours, 

And “* Time forever talk to thee in flowers !”’ 

May life be one long summer’s dream to thee ; 

And, like thy name, may’st thou, dear maiden, be 

E’er beautiful in sweet simplicity ' 
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TO MISS J. V. G. 


Dearer to me than all beneath the sun, 

If but a wish of mine could make it so, 

It should be thine to glide through this rough world 
As softly as the fragrance of the rose, 

‘That ’s borne upon the zephyr’s gentle breath. 
1t should be thine to ride life’s turbid wave 
As lightly as the fallen leaf which moves 
Upon the bosom of a placid lake, 

Sent by the softest breeze that ever blew 
Across the silvery tide; a breeze too soft 

To make the little trembling wavelet rise, 
And yet of force enough to waft it on 

To the far haven of its final rest. 

If I could pluck a pinion from the wing 

Of bird or angel, that dear form of thine 
Should never be encircled by the gloom 

And darkness of the grave; but deathiess still, 
And never having felt the pang of death, 
Quick as the light that flies from yonder sun, 
Thou shouldst ascend from this low, dreary earth, 
Up to the bright and blissful seats of Heaven. 


REMINISCENCE.—TO MARY. 
BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


Memory as oft reverts to thee 

As ebbs and flows the dark blue sea; 
Reverts to thee when, from each tree, 
Young Spring’s gay birds sing merrily, 
Conversing most melodiously. 

Oft as the advent of fancy’s dreams, 
When fair Aurora’s earliest beams 
Array, in light, bright Flora’s bowers, 
New-forming wreaths of fairy flowers: 
For thy mind’s beauty is as fair to me 
As a cloudless moon upon a summer sea 


THE ESTRANGED. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


To-nicut I see thy blessed face, 
Thy gentle tones I hear, 

As. dawning on my troubled rest, 
Thy airy form draws near. 

I feel the touch of thy dear lips, 
The pressure of thy hand, 

All in the breathless silentness 
Of sleep’s enchanted land. 


I taste anew each lost delight— 
Thy calm eyes seem to say, 

* Pride of my heart, it cannot be 
That all hath passed away !”’ 
The heavenly light of other days 
Around my pathway beams, 
And on thy cheek—but this, alas! 

Is only in my dreams! 


And memory, with the faded joys 
Of dear departed hours, 

Comes, like the first delicious breath 
Of Spring, with bees and flowers ; 

Again I hear thy fairy step, 
Thy meek eye on me beams; - 
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I wake, but oh, to find that this 
Is in my dreams, bright dreams! 


With thee I roam each spot so dear, 
When mind and life were new, 

Ere cold negiect upon my heart 
Had shed its autumn dew ; 

I wake as one whom death had bound 
From what too real seems, 

To find, oh true, that thou art mine 
But only in my dreams ! 


WOMAN. 
BY W.4.8. 


Tue earth was finished; Eden stood 
Illumined by the new-made sun ; 
All was, as He pronounced it, good, 
When the God-fashioned work was done. 
The rising hills, the streamy vales, 
The countless starry lights above, 
The gently blowing, balmy gales— 
It was a world to see and love! 


The air was full of edors sweet, 
And sounds of new created life, 
While the deep pulse of nature beat 
Devoid of tumult or of strife. 
Beauty, in every bud and leaf, 
Bloomed out perennial and green ; 
Yet man, of this fair realm the chief, 
Stood sad and listless ’mid the scene. 


It seemed a desert; mist and gloom 
Hung heavy o’er the lifeless hours, 
And dying ’mid their own perfume, 
Untended, drooped the fairest flowers : 
Plumed warblers on his joyless ears, 
Unheeded, poured their ceaseless song, 
And music from the far-off spheres 
Swept sweet, but raptureless, along. 


In all the loveliness around, 
Fresh, Heaven-lavished o’er the land, 
Thus robed in beauty, he but found 
Deformity on every hand. 
For him, amid its resy bowers, 
The bird of varied song might tire, 
Or ope in vain the charming flowers, 
He saw, and sighed, and ceased t’ admire 


He was alone upon the earth, 
And his young spirit felt the glow 
Of feelings, in whose very birth 
Such isolation were a woe 
He loathed this cheerless solitude, 
For he alone was doomed to this; 
All creatures else, though wild and rade, 
Had fellows to partake their bliss. 


Ofttimes he dreamed of happier fate, 

And once, when sleep had sealed his eyes, 
He fancied that his lonely state 

Had wrought him pity in the skies ; 
Dreamed that an angel form was sent 

To be his partner and his guide, 
And waked to its accomplishment, 

For woman slumbered by his side 











LA MARGUERITE. 


Fig. 1. This is the name of a very showy and 
stylish mantle of velvet, which we give as very 
suitable forthe present month. The body is of deep 
purple velvet, fitting closely to the figure in front, 
but the cape rounding in, to form loose and graceful 
sleeves. Beneath this, the mantle descends in full 
sacque fashion, forming heavy folds. It is lined 
throughout with silk of the same hue, quilted in 
diamonds. The cape has a heavy fringe falling over 
the arm, and a band of therry velvet encircles the 
entire mantle. A spray of rich embroidery on each 
side the corsage, also upon the front breadth, adds 
to its elegance ; but it should only be worn in a car- 
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riage, being too showy for the street. 
is small and square. 


UNDERSLEEVES. 

We give two very elegant and elaborate patterns 
for the present month. It will be seen that they are 
both closed by a band at the wrist, as all should be 
at the present season. 

Fig. 2 has a plain cambric body, finished, in the 
first place, by a row of insertion and gauffered frill. 
The same at the wrist, and between the two are 
similar bands, placed en spiral. 

Fig. 3 is a more ordinary style, and more easily 
made, or “done up.”? The falls are of thick cam- 
bric edging, suitable for a promenade or street dress. 





MORE 


A WORD MORE 

A PROMISE we gave to furnish our lady readers 
with further information with regard to furniture 
draperies, we find recalled by several stylish fashion 
plates just sent to us from the elegant saloon of 
Mr. Carryl. Perhaps they were not aware that 
elegantly colored plates are monthly received from 
Paris, giving the last new fold, or, as a Western 
man might say, “the latest hitch,” of curtains for 
beds, windows, and mirrors. Yes, mirrors; for 
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mantle draperies are now decidedly the fashion. 
They consist of a rich cornice and /ambrequin, with 
sometimes light curtain folds, looped back at the 
side of the mirror. But be it specially noted, that 
such elegance should correspond with the tone of 
the whole room in style and decoration. 

Bed draperies are of two styles, for each of which 
there are infinite varieties. High posts, of course, 
require one especially adapted to them; the same 
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may be said of low, or French bedsteads, as they 
are usually called. We have here a print of a 
high post frame, surrounded by a lambrequin of 
green damask, edged with heavy fringe. The cur- 
tains looped against each post are of the same, lined 
with a thin rose-colored silk. The counterpane, or 
cover, is of the same, also edged with fringe. For 
a French bedstead, the neatest style is to have the 
canopy passed through a large gilded ring suspended 
from the ceiling, although they are sometimes 
placed beneath a draped cornice, or alcove. The 
lace or embroidered muslin curtains should alone 
be used in summer 





For halls, or dining-rooms, Mr. Carry! informs us 
that shade blinds are chiefly used. The most taste- 
ful are of perfectly plain buff Holland, with cords 
and tassels of the same shade. They are much 
more stylish than the most costly Venetian or paint- 
ed shades, as they are subdued in color, and can be 
made to harmonize with any style of furniture. 
Gothic patterns, painted shades, are sometimes 
used for halls or libraries; but sprawling bouquets, 
or flower baskets in gaudy colors, are not considered 
in taste. But we commend our lady readers to Mr. 
Carryl himself, whose store is at No. 169 Chestnut 
Street, corner of Fifth. 





PATCHWORK.—COMBINATION DESIGNS. 
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NETTING.—NET FOR THE HAIR 


Materials.—T wo pieces of fine netting silk, either 
cerise and white or blue and white; a fine netting 
needle, and a mesh No. 13. 

Begin with the colored silk, and make 40 loops, 
which must be joined to form a centre, and net 6 
rounds. Commence with white, and increase by 
netting 2 loops into every loop of last round; after 
which net 6 rounds. With colored silk net 6 rounds 
in honeycomb netting ; increasegbefore commencing 
by netting 2 loops in every alternate loop of the pre- 


ceeding round, and decrease at the end of the rounds ; 

















by taking 2 loops together at every other loop 
This must be repeated at the beginning and com- 


$ pletion of honeycomb netting. Repeat those last 


twelve rounds twice, which completes the net. 


Finish with a cord and tassel of corresponding 


color. 

This recipe is for working a moderately sized 
net; but, if required for a luxarious quantity of hair, 
it will be advisable to increase the number of loops 
to fifty. 

















COTTAGE FURNITURE. 
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KENITTING FOR THE NURSERY. 


A VERY HANDSOME BABY’S HOOD. 


Twenty-four skeims of white Berlin wool, and 

o. 5 bone pins will be required; and for the trim- 
ming, three yards and a half of a pretty open gimp 
half an inch wide, one silk button the size of a 
shilling, and three very small ditto, also silk; the 
whole of which should be pure white. 

Cast on eighty stitches, and knit six plain rows. 

First row.—Purled. 

Second row.—Knit. 

Third row.—Purled. 

Fourth row —Make one, knit two pla, lift the 
one you have made over the two knitted ones; re- 
peat to the end of the row. 

These four rows form one pattern; repeat it eight 
times, then cast on twelve stitches, knit back and 
cast on twelve other stitches; knit two plain rows, 
which will reverse the knitting; now commence 
again and work eight more patterns, which will be 
the depth of the crown; instead of casting it off, 
run a piece of wool through the stitches, fasten it 
neatly, and sew the large silk button on the outside. 

For the roll behind, cast on thirty-eight stitches, 
knit seven patterns, and cast off. To make it up, 
join round a piece of wire ribbon fourteen inches in 
length, sew it in the crown, then place a piece of 
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your gimp over the stitches. A little fine wadding 
should be used in the front, roll 1t back to the size 
required, and in the roll behind do the same; before 
placing the roll on the back, turn up a piece of thu 
hood behind, to prevent its being too low in the neck, 
then place on the roll. Cut one piece of gimp five 
inches long, and another seven inches, and another 
eight inches, sew each inside the front, about one 
nail apart, and turn them over the front in a slanting 
direction, fastening each with one of the small but- 
tons on the outside towards the crown. Make a 
rosette Of the remaining part of the gimp, and place 
it also on the one side; run a narrow sarcenet ribbon 
round the head, place in a head-lining of sarcenet, 
and sow on ribbon strings. 

For a baby girl a curtain would be required, for 
which cast on one hundred stitches, knit seventeen 
patterns, fold it double, and run it on the back of 
the head; and, instead of a rosette, make up the 
gimp in a wreath about two nails deep, and place it 
up the side. 

A COMFORTER TO MATCH. 

The same pins, and two dozen wool required. 

Cast on one hundred stitches. 

Knit eight patterns in width, sew it up loosely, 
and finish with a pair of bullion tassels and ring. 





COTTAGE FURNITURE. 





In the August, September, and October numbers 
of the Lady’s Book we gave specimens of cottage 
furniture for the bed-chamber, which received many 
commendatory notices of the press from different 
parts of the country. We now return to the parlor, 





and give some additional patterns for chairs, two 
of wihich are in the Gothic style. 

Fig. 1 is a design for a cane-bottomed chair. 

Fig. 2 is a Gothic elbow chair. 

Fig. 3 is a parlor elbow chair. 

Fig. 4 is a Gothic parlor chair. 








EBITERS’ 


We have reached another stage in our progress—the 
last month of the year, and the last number of this the 
Sorty-third volume (reckoning two volumes per year) 
of the “* Lady’s Book.’”’ 

We do not name these things because we are intend- 
ing to stop, or even pause, in our course. Like the 
telegraph wires, our course must stretch onward while 
there is intelligence to diffuse and minds waiting to 
welcome it. 

The past year has been to us a pleasant one, and 
prosperous on paper. We look back with gratitude to 
the many, many hands held out to take the “* Book;”’ 
hands with warm hearts in them, too, and we thank 
our friends for these favors. We look forward now 
with hope that these same hands will not only continue 
their clasp, but also prove their right to hold fast the 
** Book’’ as their own property, paid for and receipted ! 
It seems a smal! matter; three dollars sent to the pub- 
lisher, and you have twelve numbers containing over 
fifty splendid engravings, besides twice the number of 
new and useful drawings and embellishments, and from 
seven to eight hundred pages of letter-press. No one 
complains of the price; those who forget to pay must 
regard it as a mere trifle. But all great things are made 
by an aggregate of small matters; so we beg to remind 
our friends that even the little sum of three dollars, 
withheld by a large number of subscribers, isa heavy 
loss to the editors. 

We hope to square off all these old accounts before 
the New Year, and then the way before us will be with- 
out an obstacle or hindrance. We have the purpose 
earnestly in view to keep our periodical where it now 
ranks, in advance of all others of a literary character 
in our country. In our January number, we shall in- 
form our friends of the improvements contemplated. 


To CoRREsPONDENTS.— Articles accepted: “ The 
Muse,’’ “‘ History,’’? ‘‘ Our Talents,’’ “‘To an Absent 
One,’’ “‘ Mrs. Peabody and the Shottish,”’ “‘ An Appeal 
to Time,”’ *‘ To a Snow-Bird,” “A Legend of the 
Forget-me-not,’’ and ‘‘ Spring’s Morn.’’ 

The foregoing communications are all we can admit 
out of several scores received during the last two 
months. We will add, in justice to several of our dis- 
appointed correspondents, that articles are often de- 
clined by us because we cannot comply with the re- 
quest that the MS. shall receive early attention. We 
are compelled, for lack of room, to postpone the publica- 
tion of such articles as really please us, and few con- 
tributors would wait patiently for months—it may be 
years. 

One other matter we have often mentioned, but no 
writer for the ‘‘ Book’’ seems to bear it in mind. We 
cannot notice a communication in less than three months 
from the time we receive it. Our work, owing to the 
large edition, must be printed two months, or nearly 
80, in advance of the day of publication. This Decem- 
ber editorial is written in September. Of course, to 
comply with the requests made for the insertion of arti- 
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TABLE. 


cles, if accepted, in any particular month, is not con- 
venient, nor even possible. 

The story by ‘‘ Ezekiel’’ is not sufficiently finished 
in style to suit the pages of our work. Yet the writer 
has talents worth cultivating. 








Literarn Notices. 





From Lippincott, Gramso & Co. (successors to 
Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE BIBLE IN THE FAMILY; OR, HINTS ON 
DOMESTIC DUTIES. By H. A. Boardman. This 
work, the production of a clergyman eminent for his 
talents, learning, and indefatigable labors to promote 
the cause of true piety, is worthy the careful study of 
every person who wishes to promote human happiness. 
It is a series of lectures on the duties of the family re 
lation as set forth and enforced inthe BIBLE. The 
importance of the Christian virtues in daily life, and 
the means by which HOME may be made the place of 
love and joy, are the themes of this book, which we 
commend to all our readers. 

THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNECTION 
WITH MAN, Illustrated by the Principal Organs. 
By James John Garth Wilkinson. This is a reprint of 
an English work, published simultaneously with the 
London edition. The writer is a firm Christian, and 
draws his philosophy from the BIBLE. It is an at- 
tempt to make physiology and medical science contri- 
bute to the moral improvement of society. Of course, 
the author contends for the diffusion of this knowledge 
among all classes. We hope the work will be careful- 
ly read by those engaged in training the young It 
contains suggestions of great importance. . 

From Brancnarp & Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH, IN RELATION TO 
MIND AND BODY. A Series of Letters from an Old 
Practitioner to a Patient. By Lionel John Beale, 
M.R.C 8S. This is a most excellent treatise on im- 
portant subjects, and interesting to every class of read- 
ers who possess a single rational idea on the subjects to 
which it refers. 

From E. 8. Jorrs & Co., 8. W. corner of Fourth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE MODEL ARCHITECT: containing Original 
Designs for Cottages, Villas, Suburban Residences, 
etc., accompanied by Explanations, Specrfications, 
Estimates,and Elaborate Details. Prepared express.y 
for the use of artisans throughout the United States, by 
Samuel Sloan, Architect, office 146 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. We have been favored with the first, 
second, and third numbers of this valuable work, and 
most cheerfully recommend it to the particular atten- 
tion of artists, and to the public generally. These 
numbers are for July, August, and September, and con- 
tain a number of elegant designs, besides a great amount 
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of matter descriptive of the various orders of architec- 
ture intreduced, and explanations which cannot fail to 
interest artists, and to instruct those who desire to 
be informed in relation to the beautiful science of 
architecture. 


From Dantets & Surru, No. 36 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

DICTIONARY OF SHAKSPEARIAN QUOTA- 
TIONS. Exhibiting the most forcible passages illus- 
trative of the various passions, affections, and emo- 
tions of the human mind. Selected and arranged in 
alphabetical order from the writings of the eminent 
dramatic poet. The title of this work explains all we 
could say of it. It opens with an appropriate preface, 
which is followed by brief criticisms on the works of 
Shakspeare, and also by a sketch of his life. The book 
is neatly printed on good substantial paper, and is well 
bound. T. Bell, Philadelphia, is the publisher. — 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Linpsay & Buiakiston, Philadelphia :— 

THE LITERATURE AND LITERARY MEN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Abraham 
Mills, A.M., author of ‘ Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres,’ ete. ete. In two large octavo vol- 
umes, of upwards of five hundred pages each. These 
volumes contain forty-six lectures on English litera- 
ture, commencing with Alfred the Great, and conclud- 
ing with the letters of Junius, and embrace all the 
celebrated characters that appeared between the two 
periods. These lectures have been annually repeated 
for the last twenty years, during which time they 
have received such additions and corrections as suc- 
cessive years of investigation and study naturally sug- 
gested. They will, of course, attract the attention of 
the literary public generally, and prove a valuable ac- 
quisition to every well-selected library in the country. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REV. EDWARD BICKER- 
STETH, late Rector of Walton, Herts. By the Rev. 
F.R. Birks, M. A., Rector of Ketshall, Herts. With 
an introduction by Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. In two 
volumes. The subject of this memoir was a pious and 
most exemplary minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in England, whose virtuous and Christian ex- 
amples are worthy of the meditation and imitation of 
all who profess the doctrines of universal charitv. 

THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF 
MONARCHY IN FRANCE. By Alphonse De Lamar- 
tine, author of the ‘* History of the Girondists.”? Vol. 
1. Here we have the commencement of a work which 
is calculated, in the highest degree, to arrest the atten- 
tion of the historical reader, and to awaken the slum- 
dering reminiscences of all those who, like the author, 
have lived through the eventful period which has given 
ten governments to France, and which leaves her peo- 
pie still struggling between liberty and despotism. It 
will probably surprise many readers who have thought 
themselves well acquainted with the characters of in- 
dividuals who were once prominent actors before their 
eyes, to find that, when divested of the prejudices and 
the rancor of partisanship, those very characters, once 
so obnoxious, are herein made to wear the brightest 
signets of worth and patriotism. On the other hand, 
they will not be less surprised to find that many of the 
public favorites, and of their favorites, too, of that 
day, were reckless and shameless impostors upon the 
credulity of a suffering and excited people. It was 
time that some one should come forward and do justice 
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to the events and to the men of the era which witnessea 
the struggles of France for freedom, and we are pleased 
to find that the graphic pen of Lamartine has been de- 
voted to the task. 

From Grorer P. Putnam, New York, through A. 
Hart, Philadelphia :— 

SWALLOW BARN;; or, Sojourn in the Old Do- 
minion. By J. P. Kennedy. Revised edition. With 
twenty illustrations by Strothers. This novel, which 
was written more than twenty years ago, and which 
at that time was received as an Americas work of un- 
doubted literary merit, has recently undergone a re- 
visal by its author, and is again presented to the publie 
much improved in taste and interest. It is printed and 
bound in the neatest manner, and nearly all the illus- 
trations are extremely natural and faithfully colored. 

From Cuarres Scrisner, New York, through A. 
Hakrr, Philadelphia :— 

THE INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR; or, 
the Natural Evidences of a Final Cause. By George 
Taylor. This is an important work in the impending 
questions between a portion of the geologists and those 
who cling reverentially to the Biblical record of the 
creation of the world. It has, we believe, been hereto- 
fore favorably noticed in the ‘* Lady’s Book.’’ 

GULLIVER IOI; Ais Three Voyages: being an ae- 
count of his Marvelous Adventures in Kailoo, Hydro- 
genia, and Ejanio. Edited by Elbert Perce. 

BRAGGADOCIO. A Book for Boys and Girls. 
By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 

THE STRAWBERRY GIRL; or, How to Rise in 
the World. By Uncle Frank, author of the ‘‘ Willow 
Lane Stories,’’ etc. 

THE LITTLE MISCHIEF-MAKER, AND OTHER 
STORIES. Also by Uncle Frank. 

These little volumes are all handsomely illustrated, 
and their contents admirably calculated to instract and 
amuse the minds of the younger class of readers. 

From Marx H. Newman & Co., New York :— 

LESSONS IN MODERN FARMING; OR, AGRI- 
CULTURE FOR SCHOOLS. Containing Scientific 
Exercises for Recitation, and Elegant Extracts from 
Rural Literature for Academic and Family Reading. 
By Rev. John L.. Blake. D.D. We have given the 
above title in full, because it accurately defines the 
character of this valuable book. The author requires 
no other passport to public favor than simply to have 
his works known. The preceding one, ‘‘ Farmer’s 
Everyday Book,’’ has proved very popular; this new 
work will be as warmly welcomed. It should be read 
in every household of our land; for those not directly 
employed in agriculture will be interested by the lite- 
rary portion, which is of a refined and pleasing cha- 
racter. 


From Jonny P. Jewett & Co , Boston :— 

THE GARDENER’S TEXT BOOK, &c. By Peter 
Adam Schmits. We always welcome every treatise on 
the delightful art of cultivating vegetables and iruits, 
which flourish best around the homes of men. It seems 
to bring the idea of Eden nearer ; it gives to women and 
children pleasant objects of interest abroad in the open 
air; and makes the love of nature a porto of our 
everyday thoughts. This little work is an admirable 
manual for families who wish to enjoy the pleasures 
of a good garden, and its author deserves success. 
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From Rosert Sars, No. 128 Nassau Street, New 
York :— 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF CHINA AND INDIA. 
Comprising a description of those countries and their 
inhabitants, embracing the historical events, govern- 
ment, religion, education, language, literature, arts, 
manufactures, productions, commerce, and manners 
and customs of the people, from the earliest period of 
authentic record to the present time. Edited by Ro- 
pert Sears. Among the series of illustrated works 
which have already appeared under the editorial super- 
mtendence, and from the untiring press, of Mr. Sears, 
this volume will be justly ranked as the most beautifal 
and interesting. In presenting his work to the reader, 
the editor very justly observes that, comprising, as it 
does, an illustrated, historical, and descriptive account 
of two of the most populous, most wealthy, and most 
ancient nations of the world—nations that were not 
only in existence, but had made advances in civiliza- 
tien, and arts even, at a period of time when the ear- 
liest European nations had not emerged from a barbaric 
state—it can scarcely fail to prove of exciting interest 
even to those with whom, as a general thing, historic 
facts are dry and uninviting. The volume is most 
beautifully printed and bound, the illustraticns from 
authentic designs, and the maps accurately drawn and 
carefully engraved, and specially adapted to the subject 
matter. 

From Curisty, Ketsra & Bure, Athens, Ga. :— 

ZARA. A Romance. By D.L. Roath. By compu- 
tation, this poem, or romance, contains four hundred 
and nineteen stanzas of eight lines each. From this 
fact the reader can form a just estimate of the industry 
of the author, whose genius will probably soon attain 
an equally high consideration in the good opinion of 
his readers, should he continue the course he has so 
early and so diligently aspired to succeed in. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia: ‘* The Life and Adventures of Don Quixote, and 
his Squire, Sancho Panza.’’ Revised and corrected, 
with all the original notes. Translated from the Spa- 
nish of Michael De Cervantes Saavedra by Charles 
Jarvis, Esq., London. This is said to be the only com- 
plete cheap edition of the world-renowned Don Quix- 
ote ever published, and the publisher unquestionably 
deserves great credit for placing so great a fund of 
amusement within the means of the generality of 
readers.—‘‘ Memoirs of a Physician.’? By Alexander 
Dumas. Complete in two volumes. The name of Du- 
mas is a general passport for the historical interest to 
be found in his works. In these memoirs we have ad- 
ditional evidence of the wonderful genius of the author 
in combining the truths of history with the inventions 
of romance. The work presents the reader with nume- 
rous engravings illustrative of the best scenes and per- 
sonages in the work. 

From Burgess & Garrett, 22 Ann Street, New York: 
‘*Harry Burnham, the Young Continental; or, Me- 
moirs of an American Officer during the Campaigns of 
the Revolution, and sometime a Member of Washing- 
ton’s Staff.’’ By Henry A. Buckingham. This is a 
very interesting American story. 

From H. Long & Brother, New York: “ Kenneth: 
a Romance of the Highlands.”” By G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, author of ‘‘ Mysteries of the Court of Naples,’’ 
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** Court of London,’’ &c. With numerous engravings. 
This work has crossed the Atlantic with a pretty fair 
reputation.—‘ Lewis Arundel; or, the Railroad of 
Life.*? With numerous illustrations. By the author 
of “ Frank Fairlegh.’? This work has also received 
high praise from transatlantic critics, having been pro- 
nounced ‘‘ a truly great romance.”’ 

From Dewitt & Davenport, New York, through 
Getz & Buck, Philadelphia: ‘*‘ Matilda Montgomery ; 
or, the Prophecy Fulfilled.” A Tale of the late Ame- 
rican War. Being the Sequel to ‘‘ Wacousta.’”? By 
Major Richardson. —‘‘ The Wedding Dress.’ By 
Alexander Dumas. Translated from the French by 
Fayette Robinson. An interesting story, the heroine 
of which, however, is made to present a miserable ex- 
ample to all ‘‘ true lovers,’’ by jumping into the sea. — 
Life of General Lopez, and History of the late At- 
tempted Revolution in Cuba.’’ By a Flibustiero. 

From 8. Robinson, No. 9 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia: ‘* Comic Natural History of the Human Race.’’ 
Designed and illustrated by Henry L. Stephens. This 
is the eighth and last number of the work, which con- 
tains, in all, forty plates. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lind- 
say & Blakiston, N. W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia: ‘‘ London Labor and the London 
Poor.’ By Henry Mayhew. Part 12. Price 12 
cents.—‘‘ Drayton: a Story of American Life.’? The 
object which the author of this volume appears to have 
had in view was the illustration of American society, 
by contrasting the positions of mechanics with the pre- 
tensions of wealth and aristocracy. And, this being 
the object of the author, we are not surprised to find 
some exaggerations on both sides of the question which 
he has very cleverly endeavored to present, by the in- 
troduction of individual characters. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia: ‘* The Miller of our Village, and some 
of his Tales.’? With illustrations. By Uncle Frank, 
author of the “‘ Willow Lane Stories,’ etc. Instructive 
and entertaining for young readers. 

From Robinson, agent, Chestnut above Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia: The August and September numbers of 
the “‘ Bulletin of the American Art-Union.”’ This, as 
all our readers know, is an elegant and important 
work on the progress of the American fine arts. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia: 
“* The Confessor.’? An Historical Novel. Three vol- 
umes of the London edition complete in one. Price 
50 cents.—‘‘ Katharine Walton; or, the Rebel of Dor- 
chester.’”’ An Historical Romance of the Revolution 
in Carolina. By the author of ‘‘ Richard Hurdis,”’ etc. 
Complete in one volume. Price 50 cents. 








Publisher’s Department. 





Ovr DecemBer NumBer.—In our November number 
we gave match plates of a moral tendency, and again 
in this number we do the same. Certainly our efforts 
in a good cause must be appreciated by our subscribers. 
This number contains, in all, six full page engravings 
—* Good Night to Fifty-One,’’ ‘‘ Dress the Maker,”’ 
‘Dress the Wearer,’’ ‘The Reconciliation’? —the 
match plate to this, ‘‘ The Estranged,’’ was published 
in November, 185¢ —‘‘ Christmas Cheer,’’ ‘ Indoor 
Fashions for December,’ with emblenfatic borders, and 
“The Frozen Mill.’ A set of embellishments that we 
really feel pride in. 
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Ovr Janvary Numser will contain a much larger 
amount of reading than we usually give, in addition to 
a great number of engravings. We give, and will con- 
tinue to do so, more engravings, both useful and orna- 
mental, than any other publication in this or any other 
ecountry—religious, moral, humorous, and useful. In 
short, the ‘‘ Lady’s Book’? for 1852 will be a series of 
surprise numbers, excelling anything that has hereto- 
fore been published. The public knows us, and can 
put faith in our promise. 





RemeEMBER that our year commences in January, and 
that this is the only magazine intended expressly for 
ladies in the United States. 





Ovr New DepartMEnt will be opened in January, 
when ladies will be enabled to procure articles of the 
latest fashions, even before they appear in Philadel- 
phia. See notice in January number. 





GenTLEeMEN of the press, friends, and subscribers, 
you crowd upon us so with your kindly notices and let- 
ters, that we cannot afford the room to publish your 
friendly remarks. The ‘‘ Ashland Union’? says, ‘ If 
the ladies had a right to vote, Godey would be elected 
to the Presidency of the Republic nolens volens.’? 
That, we think, is enough for this month. 





THANKS TO oUR FRIENDs.—We cannot devote a 
space more cheerfully, at the close of the volume, than 
we do this, in acknowledgment to our numerous edito- 
rial friends, from whom we have received the most 
gratifying, and the most unanimous, award that has 
ever, perhaps, been given toa single individual in the 
editorial and publishing business. To say that we feel 
grateful for the repeated expression of their high opin- 
ion of our labors in behalf of the literature and the 
arts of our country, would be but a cold and common- 
place return for their warm, generous, and flattering 
appreciation of the merits of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book.’ 
How grateful we feel, it would be impossible for us to 
say in so many words; and how great the incentive to 
prolonged and still renewed exertions on our part, those 
continued commendations have been, to use the lan- 
guage of the profession when they sometimes get 
bothered, ‘can be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed.’? We will therefore conclude by assuring our 
editorial brethren that we shall endeavor to deserve a 
still further extension of their good opinions and confi- 
dence, and that we shall always take pleasure in re- 
eiprocating their kindness and good-will, in the most 
substantial manner that may come within the compass 
of our ability. 


*« Gopry has chosen the work of catering to the lite- 
rary taste of his countrymen for a life purpose, and 
well he understands the business.’? The above, from 
the “‘ Chicago Tribune,” is true, It is the business of 
car life—we have no other—and have been engaged in 
ao other pursuit for the last twenty-one and a half 
years; and. if we are spared, it will be the future ob- 
ject of our life to cater for those who have so liberally 
patronized us. 





Tne “Ashville Messenger’’ says, ‘‘ The engraving 
of ‘ Sour Grapes’ isan admirable hit. We do not know 
who ought to have ‘sour grapes,’ unless it be ladies 
who will not take ‘Godey.’”’ 


on 





; From some unexplained cause, we receive more no- 
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tices of the non-reception by subscribers of our Decem- 
ber numbers than of any other number of the year. 
Extra pains will be taken to mail this number correct- 
ly, and we shall be very particular in our inquiries 
when a duplicate is written for. 





“Our Treasvry.’’—This department of the “‘ Book,’’ 
which formerly gave so much satisfaction, will again 
be resumed. It will contain articles from Bryant, 
Longfellow, Percival, Wendell Holmes, Washington 
Irving, N. P. Willis, Hoffman, Tuckerman, Simms 
Halleck, Paulding, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Dana, 
Herbert, Fitz Greene Halleck, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs 
Annan, Park Benjamin, E. A. Poe, etc. ete. 





Tue fancy plate in the March number is the title- 
page to the second volume for 1851. Those who bind 
the ‘* Book’’ will please notice this. 





WE can promise our readers, in the January number, 
a rich treat—‘‘ Pleasing the Parish; or, the Minis 
ter’s Wife’’—by the author of ‘‘ Miss Bremer’s Visit 
to Cooper’s Landing.’’ ‘ 





To PusiisnEers.— Ve have every plate that has ever 
been published in the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,’ and can furnish 
editions to any number, on the most reasonable terms. 





Sometutnc New.—We will furnish stamps of any 
of our slipper and embroidery patterns, to any person 
applying for them, on the most reasonable terms; or 
any orders from ladies for any article of female dress 
will be attended to with pleasure. 





Svusscripers are requested to look at the extract 
from the Post-Office Law on our cover, and to pay no 
more postage than that calls for. By paying three 
months postage in advance, they are entitled to the 
work at half the rates. We are induced to make this 
notice, having been advised that several postmasters 
are charging the most exorbitant rates. 





PrrsonaL.—Editors and authors, by virtue of their 
peculiar positions before the public, are peculiarly lia- 
ble to hear themsclves publicly criticized. Sometimes, 
it is true that, neither by virtue of their positions, nor 
in consideration of their personal virtues, do they es- 
cape censure; and therefore it is a happy circumstance 
for them when their personal appearance is made the 
subject of a remark, and their reputations and personal 
virtues are kept out of view, especially by the censori- 
ous. A lady said, in the hearing of one of our friends 
at the opera, a few evenings since, ‘‘Dearme! Is that 
Mr.Godey? I thought Mr. Godey was a much younger 
man.’’ ‘ Ah,’ said our friend, ‘‘ Mr. Godey is still a 
young man; and, with all his natural cheerfulness and 
buoyancy of spirit, looks much older than he really is, 
and all in consequence of the melancholy fact that a 
numerous class of his subscribers neglect to pay up !”’ 
Our friend has had some experience in the matter, and 
his remark is of general application. Men grow older 
much faster in the “‘ profession’’ than they do out of it. 





W. Gitwore Sivas, Esq.—The name of this gentle- 
man has long been familiar to the readers of the ‘‘ La- 
dy’s Book,”’ all of whom have had numerous opportu- 
nities of appreciating his abilities as a writer of great 
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literary merit, and as a man of superior moral excel- 
lence. We therefore take particular pleasure in an- 
nouncing to them that our gifted friend and correspond- 
ent has been proposed for the Presidency of South 
Carolina College, to succeed the Hon. W. C. Preston. 





Artuvur’s Home Gazerte.—In referring our readers 
to the advertisement of this popular weekly paper 
for 1852, which will be found on the cover of our 
present number, we deem it unnecessary to urge 
upon onr readers either the claims of the editor or the 
great merits of his work. The success which has at- 
tended the ‘‘ Home Gazette’’ thus far, the first volume 
only having been completed, nevertheless, speaks vol- 
umes for the high estimation in which Mr. Arthar is 
held by the public as a writer, and as a sound and un- 
deviating moralist. 

Tue Country Press.—A cotemporary follows us in 
the notice which we made some months since, of the 
decided and gratifying improvement in the general ap- 
pearance and elevated tone of the country press. We 
hail these evidences of progress in the craft, in the 
‘‘arf preservative of all arts,’’ as the best and soundest 
guarantees of the perpetuity, the prosperity, and the 
glory of the republic. We sincerely hope that a corre- 
sponding effort will everywhere be evinced by the pub- 
lic, and that those who have increased their responsi- 
bilities, and added greatly to their labors and anxieties, 
will meet with that reward which can alone sweeten 
the bread of toil, and give renewed energy to the wea- 
ried faculties. Though occupying a position which 
some of our brethren may look upon as rather envi- 
able, we could nevertheless speak as feelingly on this 
subject as any of them. We are not, it is true, in the 
political arena, neither are we harassed and perplexed 
with the ever-varying currents of news, foreign or do- 
mestic; and yet our brains and our utmost ingenuity 
are sorely taxed from month to month in order to pre- 
sent something agreeable, something original, chaste, 
and attractive, to our readers. Our life, therefore, is 
not one of ease and pleasure, as they may imagine, but 
one of incessant toil and anxiety, fully equal to their 
own; and therefore we say we can enter feelingly into 
every effort which they make for the improvement of 
their respective establishments, and anticipate for 
them, as in our own case, a just and liberal support. 

We may add to this subject that there is not a coun- 
try paper in the United States, that we know of, that 
is not on our exchange list. If there are any not on 
our list, they will be immediately placed there on ap- 
plication. So careful are we in regard to our country 
friends, that every paper is examined by a person spe- 
cially appointed for that duty, and not an exchange is 
mailed that does not pass through our own hands. 

CAMDEN AND AmBoy RaILroap.—Another season of 
travel and excursions of pleasure has passed away; 
and, as will appear very natural, we gratefully recur 
to the means which have afforded a vast multitude of 
our fellow-citizens safe and pleasant trips to and from 
New York, and to and from the various points of quiet 
recreation on the shores of the Delaware. It is not our 
intention, however, to pass a eulogium upon the com- 
pany, or to insist upon what is an acknowledged fact 
from one end of the country to the other, to wit, that 
the railroad and steamboat navigation under their di- 
rection is the most safe, the most pleasant, and com- 
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fortable that has yet been established. But it is to 
those who are in the employ of the company, and to 
whose care and attention the lives and the security of 
passengers are necessarily committed, that we should 
feel more particularly indebted. It is therefore a plea- 
sant task for us to refer, at the close of the year, to 
those who have so well deserved the approbation of the 
public by their assiduity and attention to the travelers 
along the route, and whose care and forethought have 
doubtless contributed largely to their safety and se- 
curity from accident. First on the list of the practi- 
eal, working agents of the company is Wa. H. Gatz- 
MER, Esq., a gentleman whose devotion to business 
never wearies. Next, in the financial department, is 
S. C. Gatzmer and R. 8S. Troubridge. Clerk in the 
ticket office, H. M. Innis. Captains, Kester, of the 
steamboat John Stevens; Hinkle, of the Trenton; Ag- 
new, of the New Philadelphia; Heath, of the Wash- 
ington; Fine, of the Burlington. Gen. Cook, superin- 
tendent of the railroad ; Col. Van Rensselaer, superin- 
tendent of the workshops; Mr. Gaunt, agent at Bur- 
lington. Clerks, Thompson, of the John Stevens; 
Packer, of the Trenton; Morgan, of the New Phila- 
delphia. Conductors, Snodgrass, Forbes, Van Nos- 
trand, Muschamp, White, etc. To these, and to the 
long-tried and faithful engineers on board the several 
steamboats—Messrs. Robert Alian, of the John Ste- 
vens; Peter Bloomsbury, of the Trenton; Robert Wal- 
ker, of the New Philadelphia; Charles Gamble, of the 
Burlington; and John Bloomsbury, of the Washington 
—the traveling public of the United States have reason 
to feel truly grateful for the unprecedented security 
which has attended the rapid movements of the lines 
under their charge during the past year. 

To this we will add a piece of information, which 
will still further evince the energy of the company 
in meeting tlie comforts of those who pass over the 
route. We learn from the columns of a cotempo- 
rary, that the Messrs. Harlan & Hollingsworth, steam- 
boat builders, of Wilmington, Del., have just entered 
into a contract with the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Company, to construct for them a large and magnifi- 
cent iron steamboat, to ron on the Delaware to their 
various stopping peints between Philadelphia and Bor- 
dentown. The keel is to be two hundred and sixty feet 
in length, being twenty feet longer than the John Ste- 
vens. 

The construction of this boat is to be commenced im- 
mediately, in order to have it completed and ready for 
use early in the spring. The interior arrangements and 
accommodations are to be of the most beautiful and 
convenient order, far surpassing anything now upon 
the river, and, no doubt, will amply comport with the 
taste and liberality of the'company, in increasing the 
facilities of travel upon our noble river. They have 
maintained an advance in such improvements, and they 
are determined not to be behind in any enterprise which 
has the comfort and convenience of the trading com- 
munity in view. 

One of the great lions of the day is ‘‘ Simes’ Apothe- 
eary Store,’ at the corner of Twelfth and Chestnut 
Streets. When lighted up in the evening, it is more 
like a fairy palace than a store for the dispensing of 
drugs. It is said to be the handsomest establishment 
of the kind in the world; and then its proprietor, where 
will you find a more agreeable man, and one better 
versed in his business? 
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Moore’s Fancy Srore.—This splendid and fashion- 
able establishment is in one of the most eligible situa- 
tions in the city, No. 220 Chestnut Street, opposite the 
Girard House. Here can be purchased every variety 
of fancy stationery, including wedding cards, boxes, 
etc. Mrs. Moore is a most agreeable lady, and Mr. 
Moore, being in correspondence with the most exten- 
sive and fashionable stationery establishments in Lon- 
don and Paris, will be enabled to fulfil all orders made 
through him, with the same precision as if made by 
personal application, persons being particular in their 
directions. 





Here is a curiosity for our lady readers :— 

ArticLes Lost at THE Crystal PaLtace.—The fol- 
lowing is a return of things found in the Crystal Palace, 
which were delivered over to the custody of the police 
between the first of May and the first of August, 
and were, at that last date, still unclaimed by their 
owners: 271 handkerchiefs, 65 bracelets, 183 brooches, 
118 parasols, 77 shawl pins, 4 bonnet shades, 14 silk 
and 9 cottun umbrellas, 46 veils and falls, 2 shirt studs, 
57 catalogues and other books, 35 bunches of keys, 44 
neck ties, 1 pair of galoches, 8 lockets, 3 camp-stools, 
16 victorines, 1 pair of slippers, 10 ladies’ cuffs, 1 pen- 
dulum, 2 coats, 3 card-cases, 15 brequet and other 
chains, 3 knives, 3 pincushions, 28 pair of gloves, 25 
walking-sticks, 10 pair of spectacites, 12 eye-glasses, 16 
pencil-cases, 3 umbrella cases, 4 rings, 3 fans, 1 silver 
watch and guard, 1 opera glass, 2 toothpicks, 1 thimble, 
30 reticules and baskets, 14 shawls, 2 boxes, 1 petti- 
coat, 2 carpenters’ rules, 1 Prussian five dollar note, 3 
scent-bottles, 1 purse 6d., 1 ditto 1s., 1 ditto 2s. 7d., 1 
ditto 2s. 6d., 1 ditto £5 9s. 4d., 1 ditto 6d., 1 ditto 11d., 
1 ditto Gs. 2d., 3 empty ditto, cash found £2 10s 04d. 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 


Forcemeats.—Take six ounces of bread erumbs, 
two ounces of lean ham, two ounces of butter, six 
ounces of finely shred beef suet, a little thyme, parsley, 
and mace, a dessertspoonful of salt, a pinch of cay- 
enne, and the yolks of three eggs; well mix, and add 
three teaspoonfuls of milk, and twelve drops of essence 
of lemon, or a tenspoonful of lemon pickle; mix again, 
and form into balls, which are to be fried in lard, or 
used for stuffing. 

CaRRACK or InDIAN Sauce For Corp Meat.—Two 
heads of garlic sliced, five spoonsfuls of soy, five 
spoonfuls of mushroom ketchup, eight spoonfuls of 
walnut pickle, fifteen anchovies, or five spoonfuls of 
essence of anchovies, three spoonfuls of mango pickle, 
one quart of vinegar—mix in a bottle and set it in the 
chimney corner, shake daily for a month. It is excel- 
lent without the mango. This is an excellent sauce, 
and, without the mango, would be mild. 

Scorcn Brorn.—Take four pounds of mutton—part 
of the leg is best—add one gallon of water, one teacup- 
ful of pearl barley, two carrots sliced, two turnips 
sliced, two onions cut small, three carrots grated, the 
white part of a large cabbage chopped very small, and 
asmall quantity of parsley. Season with pepper and 
salt. Let this boil very gently for three hours and a 
half; and at the dinner-table it will most likely—by 
all who are fond of soups—be pronounced excellent. 
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A German Custarp-Savce ror PLUM, OR OTHER 
Sweet Boi.Lep, Puppines.—Boil very gently together 
half a pint of new milk, or of milk and cream mixed, a 
very thin strip or two of fresh lemon-rind, a bit of cin- 
namon, haif an inch of a vanilla bean, and an ounce and 
a half or two ounces of sugar, until the milk is strongly 
flavored ; then strain, and pour it, by slow degrees, to 
the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, smoothly mixed 
with a knife-end-full (about half a teaspoonful) of 
flour, a grain or two of salt, and a tablespoonful of 
cold milk; and stir these very quickly round as the 
milk is added. Put the sauce again into the stew-pan, 
and whisk or stir it rapidly until it thickens and looks 
creamy. It must not be placed wpon the fire, but 
should be held over it, when this is done. 

German Sucar Caxes.—Blend well with the fingers 
six ounces of good butter with a pound of fine flour, 
working it quite into crumbs ; add a few grains of salt, 
one pound of dry sifted sugar, a tablespoonful of the 
best cinnamon in very fine powder, and a large tea- 
spoonful of mixed spices: to these the grated rinds of 
three sound fresh lemons can be added, or not, at plea- 
sure Make these ingredients into a paste, with the 
yolks of five eggs, and about four tablespoonfuls of 
white wine, or with one or two more in addition, if 
required, as this must be regulated by the size of the 
eggs: half of very thick cream and half wine, are 
sometimes used for them. Roll the mixture into balls, 
flatten them to something less than three-quarters of 
an inch thick, and bake them in a moderate oven from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Loosen them from the bak- 
ing-sheets—which should be lightly floured before they 
are laid on—by passing a knife under them, turn them 
over, and, when they are guite cold, stow them in a 
dry, close-shutting canister. The Germans make three 
incisions in the top of each cake with the point of a 
knife, and lay spikes of split almonds in them. 

Srroxe or Licutnine.—Throw cold water upon a 
person struck by lightning. It is said to be of very 
great benefit, if not a positive cure. 


Fashions. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 











Fig. 1st.—A new and elegant evening dress of rose- 
colored silk. The skirt, which is the most striking 
novelty, is divided into two compartments. The flounce 
is composed of ten ruches.of silk, very full, and puffed, 
giving a shape to the drapery which it will always re- 
tain. The upper part of the skirt has the same ruches 
disposed lengthwise in groups, on each side of the front 
breadth, and caught half way to the waist by knots of 
broad rich ribbon. The waist has a berthe of Honiton 
lace en point, and the sleeves are very simple, consist- 
ing only of a close puff of silk, with a very narrow 
Honiton edge. The hair is dressed with a new style 
of ornament, which is also used in the corsage. 

Fig. 2d is a simpler, but, at the same time, stylish 
dress of white crape. There are nine narrow flounces 
slightly full, and edged with a double ruche of crape, 
finished by needlework points. The berthe, which also 
forms the sleeve, is in the same style. A drooping 
bouquet de corsage is composed of white, orange, and 
jasmine mixed; a wreath of small shining green 
orange leaves crosses the head, and is met by velvet 
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loops each side of the face. Hair dressed plainly ina 
round Grecian twist, and puffed slightly at the front. 

We need not call attention to the beautiful design 
and execution of this plate ; both points make their own 
appeal to the good taste of our lady readers. 


CHIT-CHAT ON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR DECEMBER. 


Christmas is the anniversary of new winter bonnets 
in our goodly city. A ile may have paid her price 
for the chef d’auvre of Miss Wharton, and wisited it 
daily, in the seclusion of a comfortable nook of her 
wardrobe, to admire the style of the falling spray or the 
folds of bridelike blonde; still she does not venture 
forth armed by it for conquest until the great week of 
family meetings and loaded market baskets, Therefore 
Chestnut Street has just now its gayest aspect, and our 
ladies are looking lovelier than ever, from the effect of 
fresh plumes and bright knots of ribbon, 

One of the most striking novelties in bonnets is the 
introduction of lace with velvet, which we have be- 
fore alluded to. The crown has a fulling of lace, then 
comes a close body of the bonnet, if we may call it so, 
of shirred velvet, ending in another row of lace about 
the brim, which is finished by a heavy velvet shir. 
Piumes are used upon the velvet base, and the mixture 
of light and heavy materials has a most novel and styl- 
ish effect. These bonnets are made apon shapes, or 
frames of satin-covered bonnet wire, instead of the 
usual stiff foundation, which gives them an unequaled 
grace and lightness. Miss Wharton, of Philadelphia, 
and Lawson, of New York, have exhibited the most 
beautiful of this style which have come under our 
notice 

Ordinary casing bonnets for winter are all made over 
shapes of foundation, and are far more comfortable than 
those of plain silk and velvet. They are worn quite as 
much as ever the present season, and made of very 
heavy silks, satins, and velvets. Ribbons are not 
worn so wide as heretofore by our most strictly fash- 
ionable ladies, though one meets as many as ever upon 
the street. By spring, the mode of scarf ribbons will 
have passed almost entirely away. 

The Gilet, or vest, is still gaining in favor. Silks, 
merinos, and cashmeres are made en Gilet. It is more 
particularly suited to plain colors, with the vest in 
contrast. For instance, at Miss Wharton’s rooms we 
were recently shown a fawn-colored cashmere of ex- 
quisite texture, the corsage terminating in a basque, 
which, be it always remembered, is a short skirt, or 
flounce, having the effect of a short sacque fitting close- 
ly to the figure, but loose below the line of the waist. 
Imagine this sacque folded back in front, in a kind of 
rolling collar, descending to the hem of the basque, to 
display a close vest, like an ordinary coat-dress front, 
of blue watered silk, fastened by blue enameled but- 
tons. The vest is about an inch above the corsage at 
the throat, and four or five inches broad, narrowing 
slightly at the waist, like a long chemisette. The 
basque is lined with white silk, and has an edge of blue 
lace gimp, cerresponding in color with the vest. We 
have now im preparation a cut from one of the most 
tasteful styles, which will be more readily understood 
than those in the ordinary fashion plates, to be given 
in our next number, with a description of a Gilet with- 
out the basque, which is more suitable for light figures. 
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Some new styles of evening Gesses for the gay season 
now commencing will also be prepared for the January 
number, 

Dressing-gowns are becoming more and more ap ea- 
sential to every lady’s wardrobe. No one can dispute 
their conyenienee or utility. The printed flannels, hav- 
ing the effect of bright-colored cashmeres, ure frequent- 
ly preferred, for the reason that no lining is required. 
The front breadths only are faced with a light or pretty 
silk. There are two favorite styles of making up. The 
one has a tight back, made just one half too wide at the 
bottom of the corsage, and this is drawn to a slight 
fullness by a cord and tassel; or sash, always worn 
with the dressing-gown. The front breadths ure per- 
fectly plain from the shoulder hem, something 
like an ordinary loose dress, (1 ornamented by 
a broad band of quilting in sili_cr satin, like that so 
much used for cloaks in 1849;~which encircles the 
throat, forming a kind of yoke or cape, four or five 
inches in depth. Cashmeres should be lined through- 
out in quilted silk: Florence is generally uséd. They 
should be of plain colors, trimmed with a contrast- 
ing shade; as fawn color with blue or green, dark 
green, blue, or slate color enlivened by cherry, etc. etc. 
Cherry color is also the favorite shade for trimming 
printed flannels. A very neat and serviceable dressing- 
gown can be made from the skirt of a half-worn dress, 
by piecing the front breadth under the sash, and taking 
the back and sleeves, which should be loose, and turned 
up with a cuff, from oneof the four breadths remain- 
ing. The fold we have described may be put on in 
plain silk, with pockets en tablier, and a small rolling 
collar, and cuffs to correspond. Invalids need not be 
reminded of the comfort of a dressing-gown, and it is 
the part of neatness, to say the least, to have one al- 
ways at hand when making a toilet. 

Winter traveling dresses, since every one goes to 
Washington, are principally of dark merinos, worn 
with plain cambric undersleeves, fastened by a cuff of 
linen to turn back at the wrist. We notice the very 
convenient fashion of carrying hand-baskets is revived. 
Those of sea-weed are most used, and have but one ob- 
jection, their weight. But every variety may be no- 
ticed in steamboats and rail-cars. The shape is 
elongated, and the size sufficient for a pair of overshoes, 
a brush, etc., towel, and soap; nor should a needle-book 
be omitted in the catalogue of traveling eseentials. 
Extra cuffs and pocket handkerchiefs, which add so 
much to neatness and comfort, may be thus nicely dis- 
posed of. It is wonderful how much a clean collar and 
cuffs will do towards renovating a traveling toilet! 
Sacques and blanket shawls are also pat down among 
the indispensables. A close hood, without wires or 
frame, will be found very convenient by those taking a 
long journey, supplying the place of the bonnet at 
night, or evening, when rest is desirable. 

A description of the favorite fashionable furs will be 
found by referring to Oakford’s list. The tippets are 
very stylish the present season, some of the most costly 
ones being made with hoods, lined with richly quilted 
silks or satins, and finished by a depending tassel. 
They are fastened by a novelty in the skape of a gum- 
elastic slide, which is concealed by a large ornamented 
silk button, called a brandebourg. This style of Victo- 
rine is called Palatine Royale. Beaver bonnets are 
also worn in varied and elegant styles, and should al- 
ways be trimmed with satin, to relieve the dul! surface 
of the beaver. FasHion. 





